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AMAZING AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TRUC 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS IN HALF 
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Hauls and stacks 
tons of products with 
push-button ease 





Lasts Many, Many Trouble-Free Years! 
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IMAGINE an electric truck that works 
a full &-hour day for as litle as “~llca 
day battery charyiny cost... and cuts 
your handling costs in half... sav- 
ings amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, depending on the tonnage you 
move in your plant. 

That's what amazing Automatic 
‘Transporter will do for you... lift 
and move 2,000, 4,000 and 6.000 
pound loads with feather-touch of 
thumb on electric control buttons. 

Note its effortless Operation in the 
picture above. Could anything be 
casier, more efficient, time saving? 
And how it “lightens labor’s load.” 
Muscle Mike, the brawny midget of 
electrical power in its motor does all 
the work.One man does more with less 
effort than three hand truckers, releas- 
ing labor for more productive work. 

‘Transporter’s bigger sister, the new 
Tilting Type Transtacker, also 
STACKS your product... gives you 
faster, sles load spotting and cra- 
dling... witha single lift of 64 inches 
and a telescopic lift of 120 inches. 


Automatic Transportation CO. 


bIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNB MFG, CO. 


( ) Transtacker ( 
an. bring my business. 


OE cnt tend eabeewes 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Here’s an extra bonus of free storage 
space to heights manual handling 
couldn’t touch. See the picture to the 
left... picture the dollars saved it will 
bank for you. Works long, steady on 
same battery as Transporter... oper- 
ating cost is fantastically low. 

Transtractor, shown lower left, will 
push or pull 6000 pounds all day 
long or up to 20,000 pounds intermit- 
tently. Again, finger-tip control, low 
cost Transporter battery operation. 

Either one, or all of these Trans- 
triplet miracle electric trucks will do 
a material handling job that will 
total up to savings that will astound 
you... with operating cost a minor 
factor. Let us tell you, and show you 
more in our free material handling 
catalog. Mail coupon. 





115 West 87th Street, Dept. C-9, Chicago 20, Ill. 

Send me complete facts and FREE catalog describing fully ( 
) Transtractor, and the material handling savings they 
Company Name o.eese.sees babes eho ened nbekésbesessewesarescveseune seamen’ 
Piasessdanee *eee5+oeewee#eee eee eeeeeee#ee 
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Above—Baker Hy-Lift Truck transporting a large roll of 
kraft paper. 
Below—Baker Fork Truck tiering rolls of kraft paper in 
the warehouse. 


two Gator (icKd LOAD 750 TONS 


PER DAY AT A LARGE SOUTHERN PAPER MILL 





HIS MILL turns out 480 tons of liner board 
and 170 tons of kraft paper in a 24-hour day. 
Practically all of this is immediately loaded into 
cars with two Baker Hy-Lift trucks—operating 
round-the-clock—usually at high speed—service that 
is hard and gruelling. 
The company also has a third Hy-Lift truck which 
is kept in reserve, and two Baker Fork Trucks 
which are used for warehousing rolls of paper and 
general supplies. 
Despite their continuous, hard service, the trucks 
are giving top performance with a minimum of 
maintenance and down time—proving again that 
Baker Trucks are built to “take it’! 
If you have a “tough” material handling problem, 
a Baker Material Handling Engineer will show 
you how to solve it with Baker Trucks. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1216 West 80th Street @ Cleveland 13, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 
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Engineered in GMC’s modern, new Engineering Labora- 
tories .. . among the finest in the industry . . . and only 


one example of the complete facilities of this largest 


exclusive producer of commercial vehicles. 


Tested on the famous General Motors Proving Ground 
... Where GMCs are subjected to exhaustive engineering 
tests and operated for thousands of miles under some of 
the world’s roughest, toughest road conditions. 


Proved for millions of economical, dependable miles. En- 
dorsed by hundreds of thousands of owners and operators 
covering every truck transport vocation. Backed by 
forty years of truck building experience. 


These are some of the reasons 
why GMC Trucks are Worth More 























THE KEY. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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This month's cover symbolizes the in- 
timate relationship between finance 
and equipment. This is a two-way 
street: money creates equipment; and 
equipment creates money. Each is in- 
dispensable. Even more, equipment 
is indispensible when it consists of 
press rolls, such as those depicted: 
the product of press rolls is informa- 
tion, news about industry, facts to 
guide expansion of activity and thus 
provide scope for finance. Photo by 
Ewing-Galloway. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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7 GAIR PLANTS 


LOCATED FOR IDEAL 
CORRUGATED BOX SERVICE 


With these NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLANTS Robert Gair maintains LEADERSHIP in 
rendering service to many famous National Accounts. 
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SERVICE LEADERSHIP... in the creation of new 
ideas for better shipping containers 


SERVICE LEADERSHIP...in technical advice of 
advanced methods of sealing containers 


SERVICE LEADERSHIP... on technical informa- 


tion regarding the relative merits of cor- 
rugated, solid fibre, jute and Kraft 


SERVICE LEADERSHIP... for prompt, depend- 
able deliveries of shipping containers 


Write for your free copy of 
Sealing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Containers, or Container Handbook. 


Strategie lesation JT 


GAIR CORRUGATED BOX PLANTS 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17 « TORONTO, CANADA Aik 
PAPERBOARD e FOLDING CARTONS e SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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X-Ray looks on the inside 
of things. It is a clear picture 
of pre-planning by the doctor 
or surgeon... the modern, effi- 
clent method. 


A pre-planned personnel 
move by United Van Lines is 
the modern, efficient way to 
take care of difficult details 
before moving day. 


Each United agent makes 
sure that careful attention is 
given to all major problems 
in transfers of office equipment 
and household possessions. 
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United is an alert nation- 
wide organization of experi- 
enced movers, with complete 
facilities and resources to assure 
economical, worry-free person- 
nel moves anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


See the big difference when 
you have your local United 
agent pre-plan your next Long- 
Distance personnel move! 


Contact him through your 
Classified Telephone Directory; 
or write or wire Moving Head- 
quarters for prompt service. 


VAN LINES, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS: ST. LOUIS 12,MO. 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S. 


MOVING 


WITH CARE EVERYWHERE 
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TT. [N\ODERN (DEGASUS TAKES TO THE AIR IN 


A SKY-BORNE STALL ABOARD TWA INTERNATIONAL 

ALL-CARGO FLIGHT. YOUR HORSES CAN MEET RACING DATES 

IN EUROPE THIS WEEK....BE IN U.S. THE NEXT...INSTEAD OF 

SPENDING MANY COSTLY DAYS EN ROUTE. SAFE....SURE.... 

LOW COST. GET DATA FROM TWA (TRANS WORLD AIRLINE) 
OR YOUR INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT FORWARDER. 
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CARGO =-_—svC“" ACTS 
CUSTODIAN <\\ 

RIDES WITH we a 2 

; 3. >) SS SS, : 

6 OVERSEAS h 

+ 7 SHIPMENT. 
(GEARS OR Girts HE ASSURES 

PHARMACEUTICALS, no tear CALL TWA AIR. CARGO AGENT FOR. 
wae ACE ARRIVAL. COMPLETE INFORMATION ON RATES, 


RULES, REGULATIONS. KEEP FACTS 


»».YOU CAN SHIP ALMOST ON HAND FOR READY REFERENCE. 


ANYTHING ALMOST : \ RESERVED 





ANYWHERE VIA TWA. SPACE a fats 
ae 3 g “S -e we? § 
GUARANTEES YOUR syn y" \e . ——T 
ee SHIPMENT WILL GO a settee diite a. 
es gy 7WA wien vou | BABY CHICKS “FLY “REGULARLY 
FL A Ss Mf ’ | WANT IT TO... AND | ONE REASON THOUSANDS ARE SHIPPED 
o GET THERE BY TWA |S THAT CHICKS CAN GO 
TWA CONFIRMATION SERVICE QUICKLY. ONLY 72 HRS. WITHOUT FOOD. TWA 
INFORMS YOU WHEN YOUR SHIPMENT AlR CARGO DELIVERS ‘EM ALMOST 
ARRIVES AT OVERSEAS AIRPORT. ANYWHERE IN LESS TIME THAN THAT! 





PHONE TWA. ASK FOR SCHEDULES. 
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| ““OVER THE WEATHER” TO MARKET... 
TWA International Air Cargo flies 
your shipment high in the sky.. above 
stormy weather. Smooth, direct routes 
to important market centers in Europe, 
Africa, Asia. Gives you opportunity 
to get goods in ahead of competi- 
tion... fill re-orders fast. 

C. O. D. service, too. 


/f/ 
// 
///f 


SHIPPING TODAY...VIA TWA 
SAVES TIME... PAPER WORK... WORRY 


Big, 4-engine, all-cargo planes. Frequent flights. Now even 
off-line shipments ride through to overseas destinations on 
one (1. A.T. A.) air waybill. Look up nearest TWA office... 


U.S$.4.- EUROPE -AFRICA:ASIA keep phone number handy. Use it any time. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
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THIS CAR IS 
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EQUIPPED WITH A 
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These loading instructions are painted on 
the linings of boxcars that do a better job 
of hauling your freight. Shippers who’ve 
used cars equipped with NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING* have found that they better pro- 
tect goods in transit, they cut down car 
supply problems, and they permit full use 
of mechanical handling equipment. 


Here Are Some of the Reasons Why: 


Power lift trucks can’t break through 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. You can use 
your five-ton fork lifts with no worry about 
weak floors. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is durable; it 
stays in good condition for all types of 
freight. This means more useful cars; cars 
that you don’t have to kick out empty 
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because of bad flooring or spot for loading 
according to floor condition. 


Freight blocked on NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING stays blocked. Its nail-holding 
power is such that the blocking gives way 
before the nails pull out of the nailing 
grooves. Yet nails are easily driven—and 
readily removed with an ordinary claw bar. 


*PATENTS PENDING COPYRIGHT 1948 BY GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 








WRITE US if you’d like to see a 
car equipped with NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. We follow the movements 
of many of the cars now in use and 
will be glad to let you know when 
there’s one in your area. 








STEEL FLOORING 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION SSsssy 


Steel Floor Division ¢ 3576 Penobscot Building 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL 


Biman 


a 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 


CORPORATION — 


e Detroit 26, Mich. 











HOW BIG WILL YOUR BENEFITS BE? 


They save money! That is one of the most potent facts to be crystallized 
by the collective experience of Clark fork-lift truck users. On the basis of 
that experience the real question for you is: how big can your benefits be? 


In every conceivable kind of business that 
processes, handles, ships, stores or carries 
materials, the Clark Method is Industry’s 
first choice by a wide margin. 


By speeding materials movement, it 
increases capacity to produce. By utilizing air 
rights, it expands warehouse capacity without 
expanding the warehouse. By faster load- 
ing and unloading, it reduces demurrage 
charges. Accidents are reduced. Damage 
losses approach the vanishing point. 


Caeaaamed PL. de, Yi Pi es 


50 lugs of cherries assembled on a skid on their way to the 
cannery —an easy load for the Clark electric 
battery-powered Carloader. 


To tell and illustrate how businesses like yours 
are “‘cashing in with Clark’s”’ is the function of 
““Materials Handling News.’’ This unique mag- 
azine enjoys the largest circulation of any peri- 
odical concerned wholly with modern materials 
handling methods. A recent issue is of special 
value in that it “‘takes the Clark fork-lift truck 
apart’’—to show where and why it is a superior 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING 












ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TRACTORS 











A scoop attachment has many uses in handling bulk 
moterial. Here a Clark fork-lift truck with a scoop 
is shoveling corn into a conveyer that / 


tokes it to processing. 


machine; and why its users find that it is 
their best buy—that its proved quality 
makes it most economical to operate 
and to maintain. 

It is our pleasure to send this mag- 


ee 


Bulky items like this box strapped for export are 
handled quickly and safely by the Clark Yardlift-40, 
pneumatic tired model designed for 


negotiating rough surfaces. 


azine to any business man who wants to 
read it. It will be mailed upon request— 
and will prove an effective ‘‘cost-less’’ 


way to CONSULT CLARK. 
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No one could ever tell be- 
cause the fur storage vault 
was equipped with an approved carbon 
dioxide fire protection system. 

Recent fire tests conducted by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. ascertained the 
fact that an approved carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishing system, provided with 
smoke and heat detection, can definitely 
give you quick, positive and complete 
extinguishment of deep-seated, smolder- 
ing internal fires as well as fast burning 
external fires in stored furs and similar 
types of materials. 


Carbon dioxide gas is clean, dry and non- 
damaging. The only damage is that which 











is actually caused by the fire itself... 
no water damage ... no lingering odors 


... harmless to furs and equipment. 


The installation of an approved carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishing system with 
smoke and heat detection provides you 
with the fastest and most efficient type 
of fire protection known, eliminates 
costly salvage, minimizes customer com- 
plaints, and normal business operations 
are resumed with little if any interruption. 


Contact any of the member companies 
listed below for additional information 
and your free copy of the report on these 
fire tests. 


Dioxide Fire Protection Industry 








American-LaFrance-Foamite Corporation 
Elmira + New York 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 


Newark 1 « 


New Jersey 





Cardox Corporation 
Chicago 1 ~- _ Illinois 








Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
Belleville 9 - 


New Jersey 
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These businesses reached new sales 








ee. with company-owned Bonanzas 








“We sell real estate all over Florida,” two prospects wanted to make a good 
says B. L. Mitchell of the Keyes Com- _ property investment. We flew them in 
pany, Miami. “We think using our —_ comfort 250 miles to inspect a desir- 
4-place Bonanza has added several mil- _able site, and they bought. No waste 
lion dollars to sales volume. Recently, time for them—profit for us.” 








rey personally supervise scattered con- 

struction projects,’ says W. H. Koenig, 

Chicago general contractor, “and can’t af- , ee SS 

ford to wait on transportation schedules. P Pian... | 
‘4 














~ 






With my Bonanza, my workday on projects Se 
several hundred miles distant is no longer .. 

than spent on local jobs. It’s important to a 7 

a family man to make it home for dinner, gs ) 
and now it’s always possible.” 








% F _ 









Our Bonanza long ago paid for it- 
self in executive time saved alone. 
Much additional business has been 
gained through a sales force that 
‘flies’,”’ says George Lee, president of 
Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N.J. We 
rhomagl keep in personal touch with distant 
ae a factories and markets, now that travel 
v time is cut two-thirds—by Bonanza. 
Pennies-per-mile operating cost! 








Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 


Company ownership of this fast, guiet plane turns travel 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable 
use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 








BEECHCRAFT 





Top speed, 184 mph 


Cruisin ed, 170 
manent Bean ONANZA 
MODEL @ 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Prestige 
is fragile, too 














DON’T MAKE A MOVE 


WITHOUT (Glle liye FURNITURE PADS 


Your good name gets a black mark every time furniture you handle is damaged 
by scratches, breakage, surface imperfections resulting from rough contact. 


Your prestige, as well as the furniture you handle, has gilt-edged protection when 
you guard against damage with Gilt Edge Furniture Pads. 


Covered with smooth, durable drill . . . reinforced with gold webbing binding for 
added strength, their thick, soft padding is quilted every four inches with EXTRA 
STRONG thread. No matting or bunching with Gilt Edge. On move after move, 
they give dependable, finish-saving service. 


Cut in sizes to fit every job, theyre a gilt-edged investment for first-rate protection. 


FULCO GILT EDGE FURNITURE PADS are available from your nearest Fulton office. 
Write today for full information and price lists. 


suulton 


ATLANTA - ST.LOUIS *- DALLAS - MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY (Kans.) > DENVER 
NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK ° WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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ELWELL-PARKERS/ 








Saves $20.65 For Each Car Unloaded 


This direct labor saving was made when han- 
dling by an E-P truck replaced manual unload- 
ing of sheet metal. Master unit loads weighing 
2,500 lbs. are now high tiered, with greater 


safety, and in less time. 


Saves $64 Daily By Using ‘AIR RIGHTS” 


Profitable use of a// overhead space is achieved 
by warehouse owner whose E-P trucks high 
tier palletized barrels. These hazardous-to- 
2 handle units are safely stored in this manner. 


Savings—$64 in 8 hours. 


Saves $41 Per Car By Palletization 


Unloading boxcar, 1 bag at a time, was slow, 
expensive and wasteful due to broken bags. 
After supplier palletized, an E-P truck un- 
loaded cars so quickly and economically that 


it soon repaid its cost. 


Because of their reliable performance Elwell 


Parker 
s have been making these economies 





for years— 
years—today the SavINgs are even greater as 
compared to less efficient and les 


- s dependable 
EE B ° oK L Fr methods. The Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
Materials Handling. 4110 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohi 
. io. 


“ Ask for a copy of 
Industrial Logistics” 





ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation, East 


Pittsburgh, moves parts and supplies in a 
2-way operation between its plant and a 
terminal warehouse 12 miles apart. How to 
form a conveyor belt this length to keep 
abreast of production and to do it economi- 
cally was the basic problem. 


” a 
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The Trailer “Shuttle M proved its 
value in licking this problem, and here’s 
how it works for Westinghouse: 


1-Tractor to 3-Trailers Cut Cost! 


Only one Mack truck-tractor and 3 Fruehauf 
Trailers—the load-carrying ‘bodies”—link 
the plant and warehouse. 


A Fruehauf Trailer is loaded at one end of 
the haul while a second is being unloaded 
at the other. During this time, the truck- 


MPLICATE 


fiyene ever pointed out to you ho Trailers can save 
money in hauling? These few facts are worth considering— 
(1) One truck-tractor pulling a Trailer often can do the 
work of three or more trucks. (2) There’s the lower initial 
investment. (3) There’s a big saving in fuel and repair costs. 
(4) The “Shuttle Method” cuts costly waiting time—keeps 
power units and drivers working almost constantly. 
(5) When trade-in time comes, you save still further 
because Fruehauf Trailers outlive several trucks. For the 
full story by all means call in a Fruehauf man. 


tractor, coupled to the third Trailer, is on j gm 


the road with a load. Thus, goods flow ~ 


smoothly with no lost waiting time for the 
power unit. Over the years, this has been a 
16-hour-a-day operation which speaks well 
for the dependability of the equipment. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 * In Canada: Weston, Ont. * LOS ANGELES 11 
‘ey 4 WORSE 79 Factory Service Branches 
SE , 


=—_ - —_———P, 
fet eed Seba scree t Ye _s 2 nd 
you can PULL ve 
FAR MORE THAN 


vou can CARRY! ~=There’s a Model for Every Hauling Job! 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday Afternoon over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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Money Makes Money 


_ is an old saw to the effect that it takes money 
to make money. That's all wrong. Money doesn't 
make money; it is enterprise, ideas and careful planning 
which make money. The cash or credit is just the go- 
between; the catalyst, if you wish. One trouble with a 
lot of people is that, when they see greenbacks or coins 
they think, here is a chance to make more money. Money, 
to them, is the incarnation of future accomplishment. If 
it were, there would be a lot more wealthy people than 
there are today.... 

Money is the great go-between. And, as such, it shrinks 
in importance compared with the great accomplishments 
that are supposedly its by-product. Take a look, now, at 
the front cover of this issue. There is money, and plenty 
of it. Note how the biggest part of the picture is taken 
up by cash, both paper and coin. I'm willing to bet that 
when you saw this cover for the first time, all you saw 
was the money, and not the representation of industry 
and of initiative and of inventiveness and power in the 
background. It was the money that caught your eye. 

It was the background picture that produced the fore- 
ground. Think back on the development of American in- 
dustry, and you will realize that this is not just another 
case of "what came first, the chicken or the egg." It was 
industrial greatness which produced wealth. Of course, 
quite frequently it is not actual industrial power but the 
potentialities which are inherent in ideas, plans, models 
and programs. These too can produce money. This is 
investment money, the precursor of industrial wealth. 
Many a man has gone to a lending agency and gotten 
loans on the strength of ideas and plans. In such cases, 
the lenders are looking beyond the money to what will be 
the result. And while they may compute in dollars and 
cents, they are evincing faith. And beyond faith they are 
thinking in terms of products—of food and homes, of 
needles, and of oil for the wheels of progress. 

Companies dig into reserves for contingencies such as 
the need for new equipment with which to make better 
products more cheaply ... and thus to make more money. 
These enterprises wouldn't have touched reserves unless 
they had good prospects in mind: expanded markets, in- 
creased volume, faster turnover, lower costs . .. And unless 
they had faith. 

Let's get down to fundamentals. Money is even more 
than a go-between. When we spend a few thousand dol- 
ars for a piece of equipment (fixed or movable) and pass 


the money over the counter, our eyes ought to be fixed- 


not on the cash but on the object being purchased,”on 
what that equipment can do. It has use value; it no longer 
has the same market value. And its use value depends, 
not on the sum spent for the equipment, but on how well 
the mechanism can be employed. 

There is a man | know who superintends a certain de- 
partment. For months he was aware of something wrong 
that he knew could be fixed up by the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money. But no matter what he said 
to the comptroller, it was always "no". The superintendent 
went to the recent Materials Handling Show in Philadel- 
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phia. As he wandered about, he came upon a piece of 
equipment that was “just the thing.’ It was cheap. He 
got the comptroller to go down and take a look. The 
latter took one look—at the price tag—and was sold on 
the idea. 

Both men were looking at the money; the superinten- 
dent was unconsciously compromising, compromising to 
get anything into the plant that might increase efficiency, 
while the man holding the purse strings was grasping for 
something cheap in order to solve the problem in the 
easiest possible way. There are many others who have 
done the same thing; they have bought a section of con- 
veyor or a chute and hope to meet the requirements of a 
situation "economically." This is not economy, nor is it 
planning or engineering or thinking; it is working from 
hand to mouth. These men operate on the principle that 
you have to think and hesitate and worry over $5,000 
spent for a single purchase, but when it comes to spend- 
ing a little here and a little there (and it will all add up 
to more than $5,000 in the end) one can buy partly by 
hunch and partly by hope. 

This brings up the point that risk capital (even if such 
a term should be used) is not in five or six or seven figures 
but may well be in two or three or four. And risks increase 
as driblet buying accumulates, often out of all proportion. 


There is an interesting angle on this that is worth con- 
sideration. People tend to think of profits in percentages; 
you have a thousand and you can make ten thousand on 
it; if you have a million, there's a good chance to make 
ten million. People never think of the greater risks that 
go with the smaller sums; the fact that there are far more 
cases of the small outlay than of the big outlay should 
give the buyer pause. Also, when you have bigger sums 
to invest in equipment, you're past the crowd, you have 
poise and all the other psychological advantages that go 
with dealing in big sums. No, if the thousand dollars can 
bring a ten-fold increase, the million dollars can do a lot 
better. It isn't the driblets that count; it's the pile that 
carries the day. 

By getting into the psychology of the question, we get 
right at the root cause of driblet buying, and that is 
driblet thinking. Instead of planning ahead, and then 
going into the problem with full force—all at once—many 
people "dribble" from day to day, hoping it will all come 
out right in the end. 

Too often, the fault for driblet buying (and driblet 
thinking) lies, not with the superintendent or the manager 
or the supervisor but with the man who has the final say 
on expenditures. He's the fellow who so often screams 
when you say something with four noughts but looks inter- 
ested when you say "fifty dollars." He is thinking of the 
money; he is not thinking in terms of what the money will 
buy, of increased efficiency, of employe willingness to 
work under better productive conditions. To him, money 
is not a means but an end. He saw the dollar bills and 
the coins. 


Just as you did on the cover of DISTRIBUTION AGE. 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE for APRIL will 
present: The difficulties faced by 
motor carriers in making pier de- 
liveries. Robert F. Odell feels that 
they result in hardships for the shipper 
and the ultimate consumer as well. 
At the core of the difficulties he finds 
three basic factors: trucking ineffi- 
ciencies, rate confusion, and pier 
labor. In a provocative article ap- 
pearing in next month's DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE, Mr. Odell brings forth 
some cost-saving answers to the 
problems. 


Compared to the ship operators, the 
Wright brothers had a cinch. For 
years now, the steamship companies 
have been trying to get “up in the 
air." The CAB has consistently cold- 
shouldered their applications to en- 
gage in air transportation, and the 
airlines are of the opinion, which they 
have not been loath to express, that 
water carriers should stick to the 
water. The bell has already sounded 
for the next round in the “sea-air 
controversy’, and this time there's a 
new referee. The 8Ist Congress has 
been called into the ring. John H. 
Frederick, DISTRIBUTION AGE'S air- 
cargo consultant, will be on hand next 
month with a close-up analysis of the 
situation. 


Jack McCormack, Henry G. Elwell's 
engaging free-lance traffic manager, 
finds that too many export shippers 
are “all at sea.” The time to look 
into shipping risks, says McCormack, 
is before shipping. Do you wait ‘til 
the house burns down before buying 
fire insurance? In April, our traffic 
consultant charts the pitfalls on the 
water shipper's route and plots a 
course around them. 


The utilization of modern materials 
handling techniques in shipyards has 
wrought drastic changes in stevedor- 
ing. Experience shows that boats 
loaded with the aid of machines are 
loaded at much less cost than boats 
loaded by sheer brute strength. For 
one thing, the stevadores themselves 
work with increased will when the 
load is taken from their backs and 
placed on fork trucks, conveyors or 
cranes. But it takes planning, writes 
Herbert H. Lederer. "The correct 
equipment must be used. The tools 
are the secret of . . . high produc- 
tion ...'' Mr. Lederer draws on his 
many yeors of experience to bring to 
DA readers a down-to-earth survey 
of the "tools" and to show them how 
they can make money. 
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Transit Privilege 


To the Editor: 


Your article which appeared in the 
1948 issue of the D&W DIRECTORY 
was read by us with the greatest in- 
terest. While we have been advertis- 
ing in and receiving DISTRIBUTION 
AGE and the D&W DIREcToRY for some 
time, we have waited patiently for a 
good article on the advantages of stor- 
ing goods in transit. We found it in 
your article entitled “Transit Privi- 
leges.”’ 


Over 90 percent of our business is 
transit storage, so you can readily un- 
derstand our keen interest. However, 
our purpose in writing you is twofold. 
First, to compliment you on the article, 
which we know, could only have been 
written by one having a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and by one 
who devoted many hours to research. 
Secondly, in view of your complete 
understanding of the benefits of tran- 
sit storage, and in view of the fact 
that we specialize in transit storage, 
we are writing you to state our prob- 
lems and to ask your ideas on methods 
to solve those problems. 


Our main warehouses and general 
offices are located in Little Falls, N. Y.., 
and we operate a branch warehouse in 
Herkimer, N. Y. Herkimer is seven 
miles west of Little Falls. Each of 
these towns has a population of ap- 
proximately 10,000, and distribution to 
the stores is made by wholesalers oper- 
ating in Utica, which lies only 20 
miles west of Little Falls. Hence. 
there is practically no local distribu- 
tion for this warehouse. Thus, we are 
pretty much faced with the problem 
of transit storage or none. 


Each of our buildings is served by 
private sidings adjacent to the main 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 


It has been our understanding that, 
with the exception of food-stuffs, it is 
not possible for shippers to obtain 
transit privileges on manufactured 
items. Are we correct in this? We 
still have considerable space available 
in our warehouses, and we are looking 
for ways to fill our buildings.—J. C. 
Miller, president, Rock City Storage 
Co., Inc. 


Mr. Elwell’s reply follows: 


From your explanation (and our 
personal knowledge of your area) it 
is evident that your territory is some- 
what restricted as to consumer outlet. 
This, therefore, means that your de- 
pendence is on the storage-in-transit 
privilege, with possibly some slight 
opportunity for the use of the stop-off- 
for-unloading privilege. From a car- 
rier angle, your locations on the main 
line of the New York Central are ex- 
cellent. Also it has been our experi- 


ence that this road is progressive in 
regard to transit privileges. 

Your statement as to the non-appli- 
cation of transit privileges on manv- 
factured articles is correct, although 
on such products as uncooked cereal 
foods, milling-in-transit may some- 
times be applied. 

In the folder which you enclosed 
with your letter there is listed a fairly 
representative group of commodities 
on which transit is applicable. Have 
you considered storage-in-transit on 
such items as toilet paper, paper tow- 
els, paper toweling, waxed paper, fa- 
cial tissues, fungicides and _insecti- 
cides, etc.? Reference to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tariff ICC 2700 “Rules 
Governing Transit Arrangements” 
discloses many other commodities on 
which transit is granted. In the event 
that you have outside storage space, 
have you considered storage-in-transit 
of lumber? 

We presume you have a copy of the 
New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany’s tariff No. 1-H (ICC 792), “In- 
dex of Freight Tariffs,” which, start- 
ing with page 80 lists a host of transit 
privileges. You probably have that 
tariff as we particularly note reference 
to Herkimer in ICC 730, providing for 
transit on beverage preparations and 
chocolate. We refer to this tariff 
merely to suggest thought to these 
possibilities. A careful studv or re- 
view of the transit privileges listed in 
that tariff might prove to be worth 
while. 


To the Editor: 

Those of us here at Jantzen who 
have occasion to read DISTRIBUTION 
AGE enjoyed your November issue edi- 
torial very much. Our management is 
beginning to see, more and more, the 
importance of the points you stressed 
in that particular editorial. 

We also noticed that you mentioned 
a distribution cost study made by Mr. 
Charles H. Sevin. We are interested 
in obtaining a copy of that report, 
and hope you will be good enough to 
have someone in your organization 
drop us a letter telling us how we can 
get that particular report. 


Thank you very much. 
—Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., R. M. 
Cheney, Traffic Manager. 


Editor’s Comment: Thank you very 
much for your appreciative comments 
on our November editorial. The study 
to which you refer, entitled “How 
Manufacturers Reduce Their Distri- 
bution Costs,” Economic Series No. 
72, by Charles H. Sevin, Marketing 
Division, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at a cost of 35 cents. 
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SHIPPERS! 


Delta Air Freight saves you 
both dollars and days 
to and thru the South 


Compare these latest rates of Air vs. Rail 


Chica 
go-Atlanta 
go-Chattanooga 


Chica 
Chica 











Chica 


Cincinnati-Atlanta 
Atlanta- New Orleans 


Atlanta- Miami 
Dallas-New Orleans 


BETWEEN: 


go- Cincinnati 


g0-Birmingham 


DELTA 


AIR FREIGHT 


6.55 
9.00 
6.55 
4.55 
9.05 
8.00 
7.05 
9.05 


Cincinnati-New Orleans 8.00 


Detroit-Atlanta* 


*(Delta-TWA interchange) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
7 Dallas-Atlanta 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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6.55 


FIRST CLASS 
RAIL EXPRESS 
PER 100 POUNDS PER 100 POUNDS 


$3.07 $3.80 


6.00 
9.96 
9.78 
4.90 
9.12 
6.66 
6.00 
4.90 
6.44 
6.22 


Here are today’s costs, the newest and up- 
to-date rates of Delta Air Freight compared to first 
class rail express per 100 pounds between key cities 
of the Delta system. 

Note that with today’s rates Delta is actually 
lower in cost to some points. And to all points, 
Delta saves you anywhere from two to ten days in 
delivery time. Pick-up and delivery charges are 
nominal; you don't pay 
for this service unless 








you use it. 

Write today for aGoaperron 
complete rates, cover- one couse” 
ing all the important ayatl 
cities of the South. e\ncis 
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Proof of the remarkable efficiency of 
ADT Protection Services in minimizing 
fire and burglary losses is presented in 
the accompanying record for 1948. 
These figures warrant the thoughtful 
consideration of all individuals and 
organizations concerned with the pro- 
tection of property. 

Of special significance is the high 
ratio of immunity from losses estab- 
lished during the past ten years, force- 
fully demonstrating the consistent, 
year-to-year effectiveness and value of 
ADT Protection. 

ADT Central Station Services are avail- 
able in more than 500 municipalities in 
the United States. Elsewhere the same 
systems are furnished for local opera- 
tion or with direct-to-fire department 
connection, including all-important 
ADT inspections, tests and complete 
maintenance. 

Write for booklet ‘‘Protecting Life and 
Property,’ describing ADT Services. 


Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 Sixth Avenue New York 13, N.Y. 


CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF THE VALUE OF A PROTECTION SYSTEM 
IS ITS RECORD IN MINIMIZING LOSSES 


1948 


ot. *2 oe - 


BURGLAR AND HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICES 


Attacks on. ADT Protection . 

Entrances effected 

Captures as result of burglar, holdup and other 
eR re ee 750 

$2,238,189,000' 
1/100th of 1% 


Insurable values of properties protected 
Ratio of losses to insurable values protected . 
Burglary loss immunity in 1948 
AVERAGE BURGLARY LOSS IMMUNITY 

DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


WATCHMAN’S REPORTING AND 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


Investigations of failures of watchmen to signal 


210,379 
356,308,792 
99 94/100ths % 


VN folgutmaneluimiatelalticlmmla-mr-Uiclaule leh 4-5: Bice eh 
$15,097,547,000 


@ryahigel me lichilolatMmelamiail-teltli- 
ol fel mallu) ol-Tamol metic lalol i Ma -1aelgel tome 


Watchmen’'s patrol efficiency 


Insurable values of properties protected . 
Ratio of losses to insurable values protected 4/100ths of 1% 


Fire loss immunity in 1948 


AVERAGE FIRE LOSS IMMUNITY 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Supervisory alarms, indicating temporary impairment 

of sprinkler systems 180,571 
Waterflow alarms, caused by fires or serious leaks . 3,545 
rere. fa ee 108 
Tatstiae} (Mn Zel(Ul-Sehol mm ole) ol-Tail-t 0m olgeli-lai-to $8,011,877,000 
Ratio of losses to insurable values protected 2/100ths of 1% 


Fire loss immunity in 1948 


AVERAGE FIRE LOSS IMMUNITY 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


99 99/100% 


995% 


9996/100% 


99,3,% 


9998/100% 


99 53% 
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ing vocal on the need for re- 
assurance, so that they may 
be encouraged to invest heavily in 
plant and equipment. This reassur- 
ance, they feel, must come from the 
government and preferably in the 
form of more favorable deprecia- 
tion rates and limitation of the tax 
burden. As for the smaller com- 
panies, they are somewhat less con- 
cerned over such broad and basic 
factors and more concerned with 
the acquisition of equipment at the 
lowest possible prices and the abil- 
ity to expand volume without in- 
volving themselves in an_ invest- 
ment made at high prices, particu- 
larly in the face of possible declines 
in volume of their own businesses. 
Whatever the size of the enter- 
prise, the basic factors of capital 
demand, cost and availability are 
and must be faced. In this connec- 
tion, the American Management 
Association held a finance confer- 
ence on January 20-21 in New 
York, at which leading economists, 
statisticians, business leaders and 
publishers were present. Analysis 
of the opinions presented on capital 
investment in plant and equipment 
and on general economic factors 
shows some difference of opinion. 
Apparently, many of our “leading 
lights” don’t know too well where 
they are leading the rest of us. 
Dean Langmuir, investment coun- 
sel, thoucht that “we are now in the 
downward phase of the business 


[iss v corporations are becom- 
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Management 
Looks at Deflation 


Whether we are facing deflation or readjustment, 
businesses both large and small must continue to util- 
ize the post-war expanded capacity to maintain profits. 
The one way to insure economic utilization is through 
the use of the most modern distribution equipment. 
































cycle.” He added that demand for 
investment funds would probably 
shrink. Mr. Langmuir may have 
failed to realize that, just because 
some estimates of future spending 
on plant and equipment have come 
out recently which show a down- 
ward trend for the next several 
years, it is only natural for such 
projections to appear pessimistic 
since business men normally tend to 
underestimate future expenditures 
the farther ahead they project. 
Also, this downward trend in esti- 
mates does not presage a recession, 
as he seems to think. It is true that 
a change in the direction of out- 
lays, up or down, generally signals 
the approach of a change in the 
general economic cycle. But here 
we are dealing with projections, 
and not with actuality. In other 
words, it is of no great significance 
that some business men foresee 
smaller and smaller outlays on plant 
and equipment over the future. It 
is merely one of many such indi- 
cators, and should be “taken for 
what it is worth, and whence it 
comes.” . a 

Another point to be kept in mind 
is that, even if outlays were to drop, 
they would be dropping from very 
high levels. Much railroad stock, 
roadway, much handling equipment. 
etc., has been recently added by 
various enterprises, and some slack- 
ening in demand, even if tempor- 
ary, would not be “out of the way.” 
In fact, it may well presage a new 


burst of inventiveness on the part 
of the equipment producers, with 
resultant increase in demand. 


Summing up, the outlook for out- 
lays is not as dreary as Mr. Lang- 
muir seems to see it. 


Dr. Marcus Nadler of New York 
University tends to see things much 
the same way as Mr. Langmuir, but 
feels that money demand in 1949 
will undergo certain changes. For 
one thing, it was stated, a piece of 
equipment would have to give 
promise of paying for itself within 
five years before many corporations 
will buy it. 

As far as transportation equip- 
ment is concerned, with all due re- 
spect to Dr. Nadler, this is scarcely 
a problem. As for materials han- 
dling equipment, the pages of DIs- 
TRIBUTION AGE have carried scores 
of case histories indicating conclu- 
sively that, with proper routing of 
material and use of personnel, much 
equipment can pay for itself with- 
in two years. 

There is an angle to this which 
Dr. Nadler appears not to have ex- 
plored. Companies seeking financ- 
ing for new equipment must think 
not only in terms of depreciation 
rates, whether actual or for tax 
purposes. They must’ think in 
terms of efficient use of the equip- 
ment: of cost of handling per man- 
hour, of their particular set-up, of 
questions of labor skills and rates 


(Continued on page T3) 
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“THIRD NATIONAL 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


was a huge success" 


BY MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


The’ “market potential for materials © 
handling, ‘equipment during the next:12 | 
months is‘estimated by Distribution Age. 
at — 000, 000.” 

-=fnetirers’ deliveries are 


and Setbeas | Bou 
auipment 
HS (including pallets od sad . j 











The large attendance is solid evidence that 
business men the country over are realizing more and more that 
materials handling equipment is a major cost cutting instrument. 









PHOTOS BY 
QUAKER PHOTO SERVICE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


One of the Chilton booths, shared by two of its pub- 
lications serving the materials handling industry, The 
lron Age and Distribution Age, at the Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 
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HE third National Materials 

Handling Exposition, held in 

Philadelphia, Jan. 10-14, has 
proved again that materials han- 
dling is a recognized industry, and 
that it is being accepted as fall- 
ing within the professional sphere 
of the engineer. 


Visitors at the exposition were 
not curiosity seekers; they were 
business men vitally interested 
in the operation, design and con- 
struction of equipment, and in the 
application of this equipment to 
industry’s handling problems. In- 
dividual exhibits received con- 
siderable attention, as did the 
technical sessions conducted by 
the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. A wide variety 
of subjects was covered at these 
sessions, and while some of the 
talks were general, others were 
specific enough to meet the needs 
of the more than 17,500 people 
who attended the exposition. 


The exposition itself consisted 
of 250 exhibitors and occupied 
200,000 sq. ft. of floor space. While 
all types of materials handling 
equipment were not represented, 
there were many more new ex- 
hibits this year than last, and 
some of them were novel in their 
presentation. This was particu- 
larly true in the field of conveyers. 
Many manufacturers of this type 
of equipment displayed operating 
exhibits, some full scale, some re- 
duced model scale, but all clearly 
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showing the application of the 
equipment to specific handling 
problems. 


Fork trucks of various makes and 
designs were scattered through- 
out the exhibit area, and a number 
of manufacturers were showing 
new accessories to broaden the 
scope of handling operations per- 
formed by this type of unit. The 
Clark Tructractor Equipment Co. 
featured the new Dyna-Tork, a 
magnetic clutch advertised as the 
ultimate in driver control for in- 
dustrial trucks. Its exhibit was 
probably the biggest space user at 
the exposition, and the company 
was awarded a sterling silver 
Paul Revere bowl for presenting 
the best exhibit. 


Another new development in the 
fork truck line was marked by the 
announcement of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. that they are featuring 
a new line of gasoline-powered 
trucks, labeled the “Lift King”’. 
These trucks have a fluid coupling 
with a Chrysler industrial engine. 
This would seem to indicate a 
trend toward gasoline-powered 
units. There are now at least three 
manufacturers — Clark, Lewis- 
Shepard and Yale & Towne—pro- 
ducing both gas and electric units. 
Yale & Towne has been a strong 
advocate of the electric truck for 
many years, but apparently the 
experience it gained during the 
war years has led it to believe 
that gasoline trucks as well as 
electric trucks have their place in 
industry. 





Larger units such as cranes, de- 
tachable dump bodies, and loaders 
and unloaders were also in evi- 
dence at the exposition. The unit 
shown by Le Tourneau had many 
features to distinguish it from the 
conventional type of crane. It was 
accorded wide attention. Two of 
the larger units in the crane field 
were English models exhibited by 
Coles Cranes. The Silent Hoist 
and Crane Co. displayed a com- 
bination unit, consisting of a Lift 
Krane and Fork Truck which 
makes it possible for a load to be 
lifted with a crane boom, and at 
the same time supported on forks 
so that it will not swing while 
in transit. 


The small power-operated, hand- 
controlled units for pulling, trans- 
porting and stacking were more in 
evidence this year than last. Many 
improvements have been made in 
this type of equipment. The trend 
seems to be toward having the 
operator ride these units instead 
of walk ahead of them as the 
original designs called for. It is 
possible that through such simple 
modifications as a change in the 
steering handle and the riding 
position on the truck, etce., this 
range of equipment will develop 
into a light duty power truck line. 
Actually, these modifications are 
already being effected in the field 
through the ingenuity of the oper- 
ators. The manufacturers are rec- 
Ognizing this, and some have al- 
ready incorporated a number of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Better Public} \ 


Modernizing the multi-story warehouse doesn't mean 
important structural changes. This company, like 
many others, modernized economically through wider 
and coordinated use of materials handling equipment. 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


Special Correspondent 


‘* 











T the time of its completion ip pl 
1918, the massive warehous- rc 

ing and transportation build- li 

ing operated by Western Warehous- ) 
ing Co. in.Chicago, was considered Ve 
one of the finest structures of its st 
kind in the United States. It is Sl 
still so considered by the company. el 
It covers a ground space of about st 
11144 acres and is located at the I 
edge of the downtown Loop area, ci 
near the rail and motor terminals. fe 
The building is fireproof, of steel b 
and concrete construction, and op- g 
erates at five levels. t 
At the lowest level there are 18 ¢ 
enclosed rail sidings where 360 f 
cars can be placed at one time. In te 
addition, there are switching facili- t 
ties to all local rail lines. At the Si 
sides and through the length of the e 


~~ 


building at street level there are 
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platforms for local and over-the- 
road trucking pickups and de- 
liveries. The first level of the 
building is used by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. as a local freight 
station. The warehouse is thus in- 
sured of one source of stable rev- 
enue. The second, third and fourth 
stories are devoted to warehous- 
ing and office use. About 40 per- 
cent of this space is used by 14 dif- 
ferent tenants, some of whom have 
been leasing for 10 to 15 years. In 
general, these tenants are distribu- 
tors of commodities received in 
carlots and repacked by themselves 
for jobber distribution. Several 
tenants have scores of employes 
to do their repackaging in true as- 
sembly-line form. The repackaging 
ends with parcel-post weighing and 
stamping. The tenants have for 
their exclusive use four special ele- 
vators which extend down to the 
lower-level shipping platforms. 
There are also 14 heavy duty ele- 
vators. 

Until 1935 the operating com- 
pany was doing all its incoming 
handling on four-wheel trucks 
which were either hand-pushed or 
tractor-drawn to the elevator and 
floor of destination. The mer- 
chandise was then hand-piled for 
storage and hand-picked for re- 
shipping. But when the company 
took on a new major account, it 
was considered advisable to pur- 
chase three low-lift electrically op- 
erated tractors, and to supplement 
them with 3,000 41 x 65 in. skids 
with four attached 11 in. steel legs. 
Previously, the company had been 
introduced to the use of skids 
in varied sizes—mostly small— 
through the handling of paper ship- 
ments. 


1949 


Warehousing Made Cheaper 


In 1937 the company bought two 
more electric tractors and another 
thousand skids. Up to this point 
the new handling equipment rep- 
resented an investment of $30,000 
to $35,000. The amount spent for 
each purchase was recouped within 
10 to 18 months of the purchase 
date. The recoupment was accom- 
plished through lessened man-hours, 
improvement of warehousing ser- 
vices and housekeeping, and through 
observable changes in the morale 
of employes. Morale rose because 
work was physically easier. The 
company warehousing service now 
requires 70 employes, including 
one superintendent and two super- 
visors, 10 clerks, four watchmen, 
two janitors or porters, nine truck 
operators, and 48 engaged in 
checking or handling. 


The warehouse management es- 
timates that the original cost of all 
mechanical equipment acquired in 
the 13 years since it began its new 
handling program totaled about 
$60,000. It further estimates that 
each successive new unit of equip- 
ment has rapidly paid for itself. 
As related to specified handling 
operations, it estimates manpower 
savings of 10 to 60 percent, de- 
pending on the commodity and an 
over-all total savings of 30 percent 
on all handling costs. 

Another warehousing efficiency 
resulting from improved handling 
methods was the increase in stor- 
age capacity, due to the possibili- 
ties of higher warehouse stacking. 
This capacity increase has been es- 
timated at one-third. That is, when 
there was hand stacking only, the 
practical top limit in warehouse 
stacking was about six to eight ft. 
Now, with-the use of mechanical 
equipment, this stacking limit has 
been increased by an average of at 
least two ft., a one-third increase 
over the former stacking height. 

In terms of dollars and cents, 
were occupiable space to be used 
to capacity, income derived would 
be one-third above that derived 
from previous capacity occupancy. 






This is an absolute and not merely 


a relative gain. It is all the more 
striking since it was made without 
spending huge sums for remodelling 
the building or adding new eleva 
tors. Remodelling would have been 
necessary had the floors required 
strengthening. Floor weight limits 
remained at 300 lbs. per sq. ft. for 
the second floor and 250 lbs. for the 
third and fourth floors. In Au- 
gust, 1944, the company began its 
present program in the use of 
pallets. This was started by the 
purchase of two one ton gasoline 
fork trucks and about 2,000 wooden 
pallets. At different times the or- 
ganization has had as many as 
10,000 such pallets. These pallets 
are a 32 x 40 in. variety, with % 
in. wood tops and 2 x 4 in. stringers. 
The company has never varied from 
this standard. It feels that this 
size is best not only because it best 
suits the company’s particular op- 
eration, but because it has the best 
chance of developing into a general 
industry-wide standard, due especi- 
ally to its stowing facilities for in- 
terchangeable rail and truck ship- 
ment. 

In addition to the units of me- 
chanical handling equipment previ- 
ously mentioned, the company has 
added the following units: a 3,000 
pound gasoline truck for large and 
small rolls of paper, a high-lift 
tractor used to top-stack certain 
unit loads, three electric trans- 
porters, five low hand jacks and 
twenty-five 11 in. hand jacks. With 
the exception of a single lift truck 
unit, all the power equipment now 
in use is electrically operated. To 
aid in the maintenance of this 
power equipment, the company re- 
cently installed a_ station, auto- 
matically controlled, for the re- 
charging of power batteries. Use 
of this station has proved eco- 
nomical. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the 
company’s warehousing traffic 
comes in by rail and goes out by 
either local or over-the-road motor 
truck. A description of the pre- 

(Continued on page 55) 





Ma ERVICE” was stressed in a 
forthright speech by H. J. 
Nissen, the outgoing general 

president of AWA at the convention 
in San Francisco, Feb. 7-10. Mr. 
Nissen reiterated “‘service’’—to cus- 
tomers, employes, to the _ public 
warehousing industry, to the gen- 
eral community—and spoke of it as 
“responsibility.” One denotes the 
other. In closing, he said: “It is 
our job as leaders, regardless of the 
immensity of the load, to think and 
act fearlessly, logically, affirma- 
tively and constructively. Our busi- 
ness—free enterprise—-democracy 
itself—is at stake.” 

The significance of these words 
is unmistakable: we must continue 
our advance along the economic 
road, because democracy and enter- 
prise are at stake. The keynote of 
the convention, then, was not pessi- 
mism, not defeatism, but progress. 
It is this thought, not the gossip, 
that the members will take home 
with them. Perhaps it isn’t “inter- 


AWA members and guests at the 58th annual banquet, Fairmont Hotel, San 


98th ANNUAL 


AWA General officers: Clem Johnston, Horace Wilson and W. A. Morse. 


esting.” But it is bread and butter. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
various addresses, attention is call- 
ed to several resolutions passed on 
such matters as simplification of 
customs procedure, labor legisla- 
tion, governmental economy and the 
system of free enterprise. 

The American Warehousemen’s 
Association meeting hit a new high 








in attendance—over 600 members 
were present. Sessions were mark- 
ed by a high level of discussion, and 
active interest was maintained up 
to the closing moments of the con- 
vention. 

General officers elected were Clem 
D. Johnston, Roanoke, Va., general 
president; Horace Wilson, Phila- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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CONVENTION... A 


MERCHANDISE DIVISION 


Tae Merchandise Division re- 


elected J. Leo Cooke president, 

Wilfred F. Long, vice-presi- 
dent, and Ray M. King treasurer. 
In addition, the following three new 
members were elected to the divi- 
sion executive committee: Sherman 
Whipple, Jr., Boston; F. FE. Stevens, 
Jr., Atlanta; and J. B. Craddock, 
Jr., Fort Worth. 

The feeling seemed to be, based 
on reports covering 10 sections of 
the country, that conditions just 
now are fairly good. But a word of 
caution is necessary. It appears 
that spotty conditions in merchan- 
dise warehousing have become evi- 
dent, with certain large consumer 
areas feeling the present lull most. 

The questions propounded and 
the consensus of opinion offered 
from the floor are shown below. 

The reaction of Merchandise Di- 
vision members to questions on 
business trends shows that, at the 
present time, most members are 


REFRIGERATED DIVISION 


ELL-ATTENDED meetings 

\\ and a high level of inter- 

est marked the convention 
of the National Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses, a division 
of the AWA. As we go to 
press, it is scarcely possible to give 
details on all the interesting and 
informative happenings at the con- 
vention. However, several state- 
ments were made which deserve 
immediate mention. They are de- 
tailed below. 

A progress report was made by 
the retiring president, Edgar M. 
Burns, which pointed up the associ- 
ation’s increase in membership and 
income during 1948. After re- 
ferring to other activities, which 
promised further benefits in 1949, 
William Dalton, executive  vice- 
president of the NARW, reported 
on the program of activities dur- 
ing the convention, and referred 
significantly to the increased im- 
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Re-elected officers of the Merchandise Division: Wilfred Long, J. Leo Cooke, 
Ray King and Wilson Little. 


uncertain as to what will develop 
in 1949, but it is interesting to note 
that there is a complete absence of 
pessimism or of depression think- 
ing. The general feeling is that we 
are in a period of readjustment, 
and one that is just starting; hence 
the absence of strong trends at this 
stage. Below are the questions and 


the consensus of opinion: 

1. What is present storage oc- 
cupancy as compared with a year 
ago? Slightly less in some sections, 
with less turnover in most sections. 

2. Do our people in your area 
contemplate more, or less, business 
in 1949 than in 1948? Debatable, 

(Continued on page 52) 








Officers of the Refrigerated Division: William Dalton, J. L. Gagini, Arthur Otis, 
Fred Alford and William O'Keefe. 


portance of distribution in the food 
field. 

In a report to NARW members, 
it was shown that 19 new reguar 
and 10 associate member companies 
had joined the association. Ref- 
erence was made to increased ac- 
tivity in publicity and in the publi- 
cation fields, as well as to commit- 
tee activity. Stress was laid on close 


cooperation with the various gov- 
ernment departments, the ECA and 
the Armed Forces. 

An address by P. V. Henningsen 
was devoted to the activities of 
The Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation. He pointed out that the re- 
frigerated warehousing industry 
was a billion dollar field and that 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE use of tabulating, sorting, 


Tn 





and other machines in the 1 
accounting offices of compan- | 
ies involved in the field of dis- 


tribution is of extreme importance | 
in this period of higher costs and | 
economic pressure. Moreover, 

with recent expansion in such ) 
fields as highway transportation 
by many companies, with conse- 
quent increased complexity and 
volume of business, it becomes 
more necessary to determine, ana- 
lyze and record cost facts 
promptly, so that any remedial 
eg st action on untoward cost increases 
mS oh rae f | i tell bola by can be quickly taken. 
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properly handled, to remove most 
of the drudgery from accounting 
work makes it possible to do more 
refined cost analysis. This is im- 
portant not only to the accounting 
office, but to maintenance and 
other departments as well. By 
knowing that maintenance costs, 
for example, can be carefully 
analyzed, the department head has 
a better chance to improve serv- 
ice on equipment; he knows the 
value of every operational step 
and does not have to work partly 
in the dark. 

Take the case of the Red Arrow 
Freight Lines, Inc., which oper- 
ates over 3,500 miles in Texas. 
Management knew that with cer- 
tain detailed information on ter- 
minal operations; rolling stock 
upkeep; and invoice, claim and 
draft handling expenses, it could 
cut a lot of corners. But the 
clerical costs they faced under 
CI es adi their old system, just in gather- 
bat sae a aa ing and compiling the statistics 

esl. =} necessary for study purposes, were 
imposing; and there was no as- 
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10} MAKE MORE MONEY 


Financial, marketing, maintenance and other problems are child's 
play when modern business machines are used. Not only is work 
simplified, but it becomes possible to do a vastly better and more 
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surance that even big economies 
would be enough to balance the 
scales. Management thought it 
best to stick to known, broad fact- 
ors and general, industry - wide 
cost control yardsticks. 

Like many carrier distribution 
operations, the line depended on 
other control procedures for its 
eost-finding statistics. To keep it 
within economic reason under 
traditional manual - mechanical 
office procedures, it had to be a 
by-product of general accounting 
practices and of the mileage, ton- 
nage and other reports for ICC, 
for tax filing and for similar pur- 
poses, 

In 1946, the company found a 
way to get complete detail on the 
operating, maintenance and other 
expenditures. These details would 
expose little leaks here and there 
that, once stopped, would add up 
to a tidy economy. The company 
adopted the Remington Rand 
punched-card procedure, using 
equipment with 90-column capa- 
city (1.e., the cards which activate 
the various business machines in 
this high-speed, automatic ac- 
counting and control method have 
90 columns for recording alpha- 
betical and numerical information). 

Because the punched-card (tab- 
ulating} procedure does away 
with tedious, time-consuming man- 
ual compilation of statistics and 
reports, management found it pos- 
sible to secure every type of de- 
tail which it would require to 
study better financial manage- 
ment methods. It could do it at 
less than a quarter of the cost 
and in even less than a quarter of 
the time than would have been re- 
quired under old methods. 

Here is the way the treasurer, 
L. S. Pool, puts it: “We have had 
enough experience with manual 
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extensive job of listing and analyzing costs than ever before. 


By LEWIS T. BOLGER 
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operations (in accounting and cost 
findings) in the past to know that 
if we attempted to secure the ex- 
ecutive information we now find 
necessary and profitable, we would 
probably require four times as 
many clerks, without being able 
to obtain punched-card speed and 
accuracy on which we _ have 
learned to depend. 

“The problem of accuracy seems 
almost entirely to be one of se- 
curing accurate source data from 
billing and operation stations over 
our 3,500 miles of highway routes. 
Once these accurate figures are 
received, punched into cards and 
checked, there is no question as to 
the accuracy of the reports ana- 
lvzed from these cards. 

“Our tendency is to analyze in 
even greater detail with respect 
to items of revenue and expense 


STATION 
CHARGED 


RUN CUSTOMER 
NUMBER 010) 8) 2 


as we learn the value of the ex- 
ecutive reports produced by 
punched-card methods. Small 
analysis tasks that take less than 
an hour of a tabulating depart- 
ment clerk’s time have frequently 
saved a day for clerks in other 
departments.” 

Because the punched-cards can 
be arranged in any desired group 
or combination and the informa- 
tion thus grouped can be verified, 
interpreted, printed and added or 
subtracted entirely by machine 
procedures, two vital elements are 
taken care of: facts and figures 
are bound to be accurate, and 
they are available without the 
delays faced under manual or 
ordinary manual-mechanical meth- 
ods. 

Here is how the cost finding 

(Continued on page 46) 





eo HE cost of transportation 

is a major item in any in- 

dustry. Yet it seems to be 
the one factor of cost to which the 
majority of executives pay little at- 
tention. At least, that’s my ex- 
perience,” declared Frank Wood, 
comptroller. 

His visitor, Jack McCormack, 
free-lance traffic manager, beamed 
with delight and said: “Frank, it’s 
encouraging to meet an executive 
who understands the value of ex- 
amining transportation costs, ap- 
preciating their importance and 
doing something about them. There 
are numerous avenues by which 
transportation costs can be sig- 
nificantly reduced.” 

“You’re telling me!” exclaimed 
Wood. “I know transportation 
costs can be decreased. I also know 
that such reductions will provide 
greater profits for a company, or 
will help to lower the selling price 
of the articles produced.” 

“Still, as you mentioned,” Mc- 
Cormack replied, “too few in top 
management accept your viewpoint. 
I know of a traffic manager who 
made a careful study of his firm’s 
transportation expenditures. What 
do you suppose happened? Noth- 
ing! His report was ignored with 
the excuse that the president, vice- 
president, sales manager and other 
executives, were too occupied with 
sales and production activities to 
take up the matter of transporta- 
tion costs. These officials did not 
grasp the fact that the traffic man- 
ager was directing attention to ele- 
ments which actually are inter- 
woven with marketing and dis- 
tribution in general.” 

“That’s not an unusual attitude 
on the part of top management,”’ 
Wood asserted. “But enough gen- 
eralities! Let’s consider ways by 
which a company can effect trans- 


Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
company are fictitious. 
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portation cost reductions.” 

After a moment’s thought Mc- 
Cormack nodded his head: “As an 
example of how transportation 
costs can be reduced, note the pos- 
sibilities of ‘stopping-in-transit- 
for-partial-unloading.’ Many com- 
panies can use this privilege in dis- 
tributing their products. Some are 
using it; others, who could, are not. 
In one case, which came to my at- 
tention, a concern which was ship- 
ping to one destination at carload 
rates increased its destinations to 
seventy. At one and the same time 
it widened its sales areas and at- 
tained lower transportation cost 
for each unit of the product. To 
illustrate what actually happened in 
this case, I’ll give a simplified ex- 
planation. Assume that a firm was 
shipping from point A to point D. 
The shipment consisted of break- 
fast cereal at l.c.l rates. It was ad- 
vised to increase its shipment to a 
ecarload (at carload rate) to point 
D and to avail itself of the stop-off 
privilege by unloading partly at in- 
termediate point C. By so doing it 
was able to expand its sales area.” 

“That’s the idea!” interjected 
Wood. “As I understand it the 
privilege you mention allows a ship- 


per to send his products directly to 
various customers, and also en- 
ables him to maintain a reasonable 
amount of stock in public ware- 
houses for prompt delivery to buy- 
ers in local areas as orders are re- 
ceived.” 

“And that public warehouse 
angle is important,” McCormack 
added. “It ties right in with the 
stop-off privilege. By making use 
of the privilege, a seller does not 
have to keep an unduly heavy in- 
ventory on hand at any warehouse. 
I refer to those points where for 
service or competitive reasons he 
finds it expedient to store his goods. 
Yet he obtains the benefit of car- 
load rates as against the more cost- 
ly less than carload rates which he 
would have to pay or stay out of a 
given market.” 

“T’d like to inject another ques- 
tion in passing,” Wood interrupted. 
“As to the use of the facilities of 
public warehouses by a manufac- 
turer, do you believe the stop-off 
privilege should always be used in 
preference to straight carload con- 
signments ?” 

“By no means,” answered Mc- 
Cormack. “It all depends on the 
circumstances. There are several 
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ways by which a manufacturer can 
obtain lower transportation costs 
on his finished product when using 
outside warehouses.! For instance, 
he can ship full carloads and pay 
the carload rate in place of the 
higher l.c.l. rate; or he can make 
up partial carloads combined into 
a carload and ship to two or more 
warehouses in different cities un- 
der the railroads’ stop-off-for-un- 
loading in transit privilege.”’ 

“Fair enough,” said Wood. “Now 
go on with your explanation of the 
stop-off privilege.” 

“In the first place,” McCormack 
continued, “let us assume that a 
manufacturer has been shipping his 
product in less than carload lots. 
Under this plan he forwards the 
shipments from the mill directly to 
individual customers located in 
various cities and the areas ad- 
jacent thereto. For our illustra- 
tion We name the location of the 
mill as point W. We now select 
three destinations, at each of which 
are located public warehouses, and 
indicate them as points X. Y, and Z. 
All three must be in a direct rail 
route from origin W, with Z as 
the final stop.” 

“In this case,” McCormack went 
on to say, “let us assume that this 
manufacturer, over any specific 
period, has forwarded 14,000 
pounds of his product, commodity 
“A,” to the customers at X, 20,000 
pounds to those at Y, and 26,000 
pounds to those at Z, making a 
total of 60,000 pounds. He finds 
that by this method of shipping, 
his aggregate freight costs on 
the weight forwarded amount to 
$434.00, plus $13.02 transportation 
tax (see chart). Investigating the 
stop-off privilege, he discovers that 
on the basis of the carload rate 

from origin W to destination Z, 
with stop-offs at X and Y, his total 


~ 


1 See DISTRIBUTION AGE, February, 1946, 
p. 75. 
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whereby a shipper makes use of in-transit stop-off, 
is not so much a privilege as an opportunity for ship- 
pers to expand markets, increase volume, and, by 
so doing, take advantage of lower transportation rates 


BY HENRY G. ELWELL Traffic Consultant 


transportation cost will be $269 
plus $8.07 transportation tax. He 
thus sees a saving of $169.95 on 
every 60,000 pounds shipped to the 
three destinations.” 

“Well and good,” acknowledged 
Wood, “but you seem to have over- 
looked the matter of warehousing 
expense. Deduct that cost, and our 
manufacturer will not havea saving 
of $169.95 on each 60,000 pounds of 
product shipped.” 

“IT had hoped you would spot that 
angle,’ McCormack chuckled. “Of 
course, the warehouse charges must 
be subtracted from the savings of 
$169.95 to show the net gain. 
Nevertheless, worth-while savings 
will be realized if the manufactur- 
er pays close attention to his in- 
ventories. In addition, quicker de- 
livery to customers will be achieved 
by the use of the public warehouse 
facilities. This is a valuable ‘ser- 
vice to customers’ feature and 
should be taken into account.” 

“From your’ statements,” ob- 
served Wood, “it is obvious that 
the manufacturer, through the full 
use of the stop-off privilege, could 
increase the sale of his goods to a 
degree which would enable him to 
store full carloads in warehouses at 
points, X, Y, and Z, and, in fact, in 
warehouses at additional points.” 


“Precisely,”’ McCormack rejoined. 
“That has been the experience of 
numerous manufacturers.” 

“Perhaps every shipper cannot 
take advantage of the _ stop-off 
privilege,” Wood pointed out, “but 
there must be various other oppor- 
tunities for each manufacturer to 
find ways to lower his cost of trans- 
portation.” 

“Certainly,” McCormack respond- 
ed. “I already mentioned that. As 
a further illustration, I know of a 
company that makes use of the pool- 
car plan in connection with public 
warehouses. It is saving as much 
as $500 on each carload, and total- 
ing from $2,000 to $3,000 monthly 
in cost reduction. The reason that 
other companies are not reaping 
similar benefits is that they do not 
see just where they can save. The 
pool-car plan, a case in point, is 
simply this: the shipper so ar- 
ranges his rail transportation of 
goods to, say, Los Angeles and 
vicinity, that he groups several 
shipments into one (to avail him- 
self of carload rates) and arranges 
for a warehouse at destination to 
distribute the shipment immediate- 
ly in the local area. No storage 
costs are incurred, and the only 
requirement is planning in ad- 
vance.” 
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Cutting Packing 
















































Relation of Packing Savings to Losses for 
Packers of Few and Many Commodities. 
25 ‘ 
Bulk Packers ‘ Packer of few commodities 
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IKE most other business costs, 
the cost of packing has soared 
considerably during recent 

vears. Now, with many businesses 
facing a competitive market, it is 
inevitable that management, forced 
to cut costs wherever feasible, will 
focus much of its attention on pack- 
ing costs. 

One can make the twofold gener- 
alization that it is definitely possi- 
ble to spend less money in preparing 
goods for shipment, and that the 
money that is spent can be made to 
give more value. But cost cutting 
cannot be discussed by itself. There 
is another consideration. Will econ- 
omies in packing mean increased 
damage loss? Precisely how far 
can management go in cutting its 
packing costs? After all, packing is 
protection. Where is the “point of 
balance” between lowest cost and 
ample protection? By “point of 
balance” we mean the point below 
which any further packing econ- 
omies will result in mounting losses 
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from damage not attributable to 
outside factors. 

Fig. 1, a diagrammatic sketch, 
illustrates the interrelation of pack- 
ing economies and damage loss. On 
the sketch, the “point of balance” 
for the company handling varied 
types of commodities and using dif- 
ferent types of packing is at point 
X. For the company with few types 
of commodities and packing, the 
point is at Y. Thus, the “point of 
balance” may be defined graphically 
as that point where the damage loss 
curve starts to rise sharply. The 
sketch also tells us that the Y 
packer can institute greater pack- 
ing economies than the. X packer. 
The reasons for this are obvious. 
The packer using only a few types 
of packing can purchase his pack- 
ing materials in high volume and 
thus pay low prices. He can afford 
to plan his “ideal package” with 
greater care; can control his inven- 
tory much more cheaply than the 
packer who is plagued with a multi- 


tude of dissimilar materials; and 
generally, his entire operation will 
be more efficient because it will be 
more concentrated. The fact that 
one type of packer can realize 
greater economies than another, 
however, does not mean that both 
cannot realize substantial absolute 
economies. 

That they can is being proved 
daily. A large furniture moving 
organization recently came to the 
conclusion that its packing costs 
were out of line. Upon studying the 
situation, the company’s manage- 
ment realized that the firm was 
using a finer grade of box lumber 
than its competitors were using. 
Second grade lumber was substi- 
tuted and savings of as much as 
one dollar per unit were effected. 
The company was delighted until it 
started to get reports of crushed 
cases en route. A _ packing con- 
sultant was called in immediately. 
He made the suggestion that the 
lower grade lumber continue to be 
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Costs and 


Damage 





Many packing organizations can still find ways to economize on packing 
costs, but too frequently this results in damage to freight. It must be 
realized that with proper packing, goods should not be subject to damage 
save from outside factors, and that gauging the "point of balance” will 
save many headaches. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN, Packaging Consultant 


used at all points except the cor- 
ners of crates. In fact, he advo- 
cated use of a thinner lumber. How- 
ever, he did make it plain that in- 
terior braces and reinforcements 
should be of first grade knot-free 
lengths, and that first grade lum- 
ber should be used for box cleats. 
These modifications restored ship- 
ments to the proper “point of bal- 
ance.” Seventy-five percent of the 
original savings were retained. 

The example cited above touches 
on the possibility of using less 
costly materials. This possibility is 
not limited merely to looking into 
the various types and grades of 
lumber. There are many new kinds 
of paperboard, solid fibre materials, 
laminated paper and plywood, and 
multiwall paper and synthetic ma- 
terials, any of which might do the 
job at lower cost. There are new 
methods of safeguarding interior 
contents: heat seal envelopes, glued 
loads, automatic stitchers and tape 
dispensers, and a variety of wad- 
ding and cushioning materials. 
There are new refinements in nail- 
ers, in gluers and flap closures, and 
in strapping equipment and stencil- 
cutters. 

A certain hardware manufactur- 
er’s awareness of the advantages in 
using new materials and methods 
recently paid him handsome divi- 
dends. He bought several million 
small glassine, greaseproof bags 
from an exporter who had intended 
to ship them to a candy manufac- 
turer overseas but was prevented 
from doing so by a new import 
regulation. The size of the bags 
was such that the bags were ideal 


' for use as interior wraps for the 


hardware manufacturer’s line of 
small tools in domestic shipment. 
The cost of the bags was materially 
lower than the cost of his previous 
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wrapper, and the production of the 
operators in his packing line was 
increased considerably as a result 
of the change. 

A step beyond seeking new mate- 
rials with which to lower packing 
costs, is to weigh the possibility of 
changing containers entirely. The 
progress of leading manufacturers 
in engineering paperboard interior 
cells which protect heavy equipment 
so well that wooden outer packing 
can be eliminated in favor of cor- 
rugated cartons or cleated fibre- 
board boxes, shows what can come 
of probing for entirely new con- 
tainer types. (See “The ‘New Look’ 
in Shipping Containers,’ DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE, Jan.) 

Another example of how packers 
are attempting to cut packing costs 
through container changeover is 
provided by the manufacturers of 
small tools. Taking a leaf from 
the armed services manual, they are 
packaging sets of tools in perma- 
nent, reusable shipping units made 
of wood, metal, composition or 
other durable materials. Use of this 
type of container tends to increase 
profits for several reasons: the 
durable container is attractive 
enough for its cost to be partly or 
entirely passed on to the consumer; 
the consumer can be more easily 
induced to buy an entire series in- 
stead of one or several units; and 
the manufacturer uses only one 
container for 10 or 12 units of 
product. Permanent, reusable con- 
tainers are also being used by a 
number of parts shippers involved 
in two-way operations. These ship- 
pers have saved money through the 
use of metal drums. 

Another way of cutting the high 
cost of packing is to refine present 
packing specifications. A packing 
room may be placing two % in. 


metal bands on outgoing cases. 
Why? Is this width used because 
a study of the tensile strength of 
the band and the requirements of 
the unit has shown it to be the best 
width? Or is it merely that this 
width has been used for everything 
in the plant for as long as anyone 
can remember? Replacing %4 in. 
bands with % in. bands would re- 
sult in considerable savings. Strap- 
ping firms are glad to advise pack- 
ers what band they should use for 
a given operation. Obviously, if a 
packer can use a thinner band than 
he is now using, he stands to save 
money. Similar savings accrue on 
the range of gauges on round wire 
binding. 

Generally, specifications should 
call for a packing strength which 
will insure that the package arrives 
safely under normal circumstances. 
Transportation experts point out 
that quantities of merchandise 
move in containers which are heav- 
ier and stronger than they need be. 
As a result many shippers are pay- 
ing for an excess of tare and cube. 
Nothing is gained when the thick- 
ness of the carton or box is greater 
than necessary, when too much in- 
terior packaging necessitates the 
use of a larger over-all container, 
or when there is more bracing, 
cushioning or sealing than there 
should be. 

Packers can economize by reduc- 
ing their lines of standard basic 
containers. By discontinuing little 
used sizes or by arriving at new 
standards which eliminate two or 
more old sizes for each new one 
added, packers can reduce costs 
arising out of heavy stores and in- 
ventories. Labor costs come down 
as labor has fewer sizes to assem- 
ble and fill. Further, many indus- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THIRD MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 


these features into their present 
designs. Undoubtedly this trend 
will be further developed. 

There were a number of ex- 
hibits by companies manufactur- 
ing accessories for use on such 
standard units as tractors, over- 
the-road trucks, etc. Among the 
items displayed were elevating 
end-gates, digger buckets for use 
on industrial and farm tractors, 
and fork attachments for similar 
use. One of these concerns, the 
Lull Mfg. Co., had a new unit 
called the “‘Traveloaders”, which 
is a specially designed flat-bed 
truck with a fork hoisting mechan- 
ism built into the side of the unit. 
This unit can move out from the 
bed of the truck by means of a 
pair of forks, raise the load to the 
bed of the truck, move back into 


(Continued from page 21) 


the truck chassis, and deposit the 
load on the truck bed for trans- 
portation. The operator of the 
unit rides to one side, and the 
location of his controls may be 
likened to the location of the 
operating tower on an aircraft 
carrier. This is a unique design, 
but a market will have to be de- 
veloped for this unit. It may, how- 
ever, have special application. A 
similar device, but one which 
operates over the tail of the truck, 
was shown by the Dempster Bro- 
thers, Inc. This unit, which can 
handle loads weighing up to 20,- 
000 lbs., can be used for picking 
up containers, platforms with 
machinery, etc. This unit lowers 
the load to the ground, elevates it, 
and moves it forward on the truck 
chassis for transportation, posi- 





. Development of chapter program. 


fession. 





MATERIALS HANDLING INSTITUTE 
PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 1949 


. Closer relationship with other materials handling trade associations. 


|. Plans for joint meeting at Asheville, N. C. 


|. Plans for incorporating The American Materials Handling Society. 
2. Purdue Materials Handling Conference. 


C. The need for an educational program. 


|. Development of a materials handling booklet. 


. Recognition by State and Federal agencies of materials handling as a pro- 








tively locking same in_ position 
during this operation. 

Special devices for overcoming 
differences in truck heights and 
loading and unloading platforms 
were exhibited both in model and 
full scale exhibits. Builders and 
architects should recognize the 
need for this type of equipment, 
both in new construction and in 
a great number of old buildings. 
The lack of standardization of floor 
heights in railroad cars and trucks 
demands that such devices be in- 
stalled for speedy operation of ma- 
terials handling equipment. The 
leveling devices are so designed 
that they can raise either the plat- 
form or the truck. The type to be 
installed, of course, depends upon 
the physical characteristics of the 
problem to be solved. 

In its suggested program for the 
coming year shown earlier in this 
article, the Materials Handling In- 
stitute leaves no doubt that it is 
attempting to bring about a closer 
relationship between the various 
materials handling trade associa- 
tions. There is also a need for the 
Materials Handling Institute to 
work with trade associations out- 
side the materials handling indus- 
try. These would include such or- 
ganizations as the Foundryman’s 
Association and the Pulp and Pa- 
per Mill Superintendent’s Associ- 
ation, in addition to the various 

(Continued on page 84) 
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AXLES 


Planetary Design Reduces Gear Wear 
— Makes Eaton Axles Last Longer 


Million 


More Than a 


keaton 2 -Speed Axles 
Trucks Today 


Axle Division 





An important factor in the long life of the 
Eaton Axle is its planetary design. This ex- 
clusive Eaton feature reduces stress and wear 
lame (tel eMelaleM ol-teldlale pmele(ok Mall (- Molaro Malls 
of trouble-free life, holds maintenance to a 
minimum. * * * On trucks of the 1 /2-ton 
class and larger, Eaton 2-Speed Axles pro- 
Wate (-Meo MM olol(eolala-voMaeluslolislolil-li Mol ae lohyZ-Mee lite, 
speed that adds utility to the vehicle and 
reduces operating and upkeep costs. See 


your dealer for complete information. 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OTHER 0 , PRODUCTS 
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“ON THE MOVE” WITH YALE 


GET A 


WEIGHT-LIFTING CHAMP OF 
THE HAND HOISTS —Yale's //f, 
Spur-Geared Chain Blocks | 
can handle anything from Y% 
to 40 tons; and do it faster. | 
and safer than muscle power. 
Result— more tons handled 
per day at less cost per ton. 


TRUCK 











“MONEY-SAVING SPACE 
SAVER” ... That’s what 
users call the Yale High Lift 
Fork Truck. Piles palletized 
loads ceiling high. Scores of 
other stanaard models to fit . 
your individual needs. Ca- 
| pacities to 60,000 Ibs. 


2 DAYS WORK WITHOUT A RECHARGE — 
That's the kind of performance the new Yale 
Worksavers, with their capacity-plus batter- 
ies, give you. They travel and lift by electric 
power. Have 2 forward and reverse speeds. 
10 styles. Capacities from 1,000 to 6,000 Ibs. 











\ Yale Hand Lift Truck moves heavy loads with ease— 
fewer men handle more material faster, and with greater 


“grunt and groan” methods are used. 


safety than when 
\MIany users report: greater output per man hour, much 
lower cost per ton. Capacities to 20,000 Ibs. 

Consult telephone directory for local Yale representative 


or send for Catalog—HLT-T. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.., 
Dept. S-1, Philadelphia 15, Pa. 





YALE OFFERS NEW SCALE 
LINE—The Load Kings, for 
the weighing, counting, batch- 
ing and testing of all kinds of 
materials. They cut weighing 
time, give you prolonged 
accuracy, lowest possible 










maintenance, increased scale (——, 
life. With capacities up to ‘ / 
SCALES 60,000 Ibs. Yale Scales meet 
HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS all industrial needs. 


HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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ANAGEMENT, in. dliscus- 
M sing its storage and ware- 

housing problems, often re- 
marks that it is fully aware of the 
benefits to be derived from the 
installation of materials handling 
equipment, but cannot see its way 
clear to making the initial capital 
outlay which such installations 
necessitate. In allowing itself to 
be guided by such an attitude, 
management appears to be exer- 
cising greater caution in the pur- 
chase of its materials handling 
equipment than it exercises in the 
purchase of such allied items as 
packaging and_ transportation 
equipment. Yet materials han- 
dling equipment pays for itself no 
less quickly than do these other 
items. It is hard to determine by 
what logic, therefore, management 
assumes that it can finance one 
but not the other. 


Management in allied fields has 
seen the wisdom of ready and 
even eager financing. Truckers in 
over-the-road service, for example, 
purchase a major part of their 
equipment on conditional bill of 
sale contracts which permit them 
to stretch payments over a long 
period of time. They have realiz- 
ed that the purchase of needed 
trucking equipment is, in effect, 
a form of saving. To those en- 
gaged in storage and/or handling 
activities, the purchase of materi- 
als handling equipment represents 
the same economy actually, the ma- 
jority of materials handling instal- 
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H FINANCING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT... 


is not a matter for hesitation when volume of business and need 


for new equipment exists. It will pay for itself in reduced costs, 








and will continue to pay for itself years after final payment. 


lations amortize the initial invest- 
ment in less than a year. Most 
banks and finance companies are 
now willing to accept conditional 
bill of sale contracts for the pur- 
chase of this equipment on the 
basis of 25 percent down and the 
balance in monthly payments 
which may be extended to at least 
a year. In some instances, to fit 
special conditions, the time limit 
may be extended beyond a year. 

The cost of this financing usu- 
ally does not exceed six percent. 
The interest rate may be even low- 
er when loans are made directly 
from a bank, many of which do not 
require conditional bill of sale 





BY MATTHEW W. POTTS Materials Handling Consultant 


contracts. It is encouraging to 
note that finance companies and 
banks are becoming ever more 
familiar with the subject of ma- 
terials handling. When presented 
with a realistic survey showing 
how equipment will pay for itself 
out of earnings or reduced ex- 
penses they are found to be co- 
operative in making it possible for 
management to obtain financing. 

All too numerous are the busi- 
nesses which should, but do not, 
take advantage of this cooperation. 
Very often the companies’ execu- 
tives are desirous of purchasing 
materials handling equipment, but, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HAT truckers, big and small, 

have been having a hard time 

financing equipment on de- 
cent terms is an old story. Yet it 
is worth repeating since some of 
the angles in connection with it 
are not known to every trucker. 
H. D. Horton of the American 
trucking Associations, Inc., in dis- 
cussing the tightening of bank 
credit to curb inflation, stated 
that this would create new financ- 
ing problems for the trucking in- 
dustry, hampered as it now is by 
its inability to get low-rate, long- 
term financing. Actually, as Mr. 
Horton himself later implies, the 
situation faced by the truckers in 
getting moderate financing terms 
is so bad, in itself, that anything 
the government did in the way 
of tightening bank credit hardly 
could make the situation worse. 


We quote extensively from Mr. 
Horton’s report and follow this 
with some comments from our con- 
sultant, Mr. Robert Odell, which, 
we believe, are more to the point 
and right down the truckers’ al- 
ley. This is what Mr. Horton 
said, in part: 

“Banks are not very well in- 
formed at all about our own ac- 
counting methods and the signi- 
ficance of them ... a banker 
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Financing Highway Equipment 


Two factors beyond the control of the 
truckers are chiefly responsible for 
their difficulty in obtaining bank finance. 
ing of equipment: high ratio of expense 
to income and rapidly depreciating 
equipment. 
road to cheaper financing is through 
increased banker awareness of the 
highway users’ problems. 


cannot hope to make an intelligent 
appraisal of a motor carrier bal- 
ance sheet, unless he thoroughly 
understands that motor transport 
for hire does not require the em- 
ployment of large amounts of 
working capital and that this busi- 
ness of ours can be conducted, 
safely, with a relatively large debt 
structure. 

“Because of low inventories 
and rather small stocks of tires 
and other items, there is no need 
in our industry for a balance of 
net current assets so long as we 
are breaking even or better on 
our operations. . . .” Equipment 
Mr. Horton added, is the most im- 
portant single item in the net 
worth of the average motor car- 
rier, and depreciation is rapid. 

Our consultant, Mr. Odell, re- 
ports on highway financing as fol- 
lows: 


“Generally speaking, bankers 
consider the trucking business a 
poor risk for the following rea- 
sons: 

“1. Common carriers operate 
at a very high operating ratio 
of expense to income. This ra- 
tio, as shown on the ICC Class 
I reports, may even reflect an 
adverse ratio; but because of 
the accounting procedures ne- 












it may well be that the 
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cessary for the ICC, the picture 
is not as bad as it appears on 
the surface. I venture to say 
that 90 percent of all carriers 
could not borrow a dime on their 
Class I reports. The ICC has 
set up its accounting system 
after the pattern of that used 
for the railroads, and not in line 
with the actual nature of the 
highway industry. It should be 
revised by the industry itself, to 
fit a business which is unique in 
the fact that it requires rela- 
tively little working capital, and 
uses expendable equipment. 


“2. What investment the car- 
rier has is largely in rolling 
stock which depreciates rapidly. 
Our vehicles are a tool to be 
used to produce revenue; they 
are not long-term investments. 
Because they are expendable, 
the only criterion that must be 
applied to them is that they 
be used to their fullest advan- 
tage. A carrier can have a piece 
of equipment and through non- 
use of it actually have a very 
small depreciation on it; but 
that equipment would in fact be 
a liability rather than an asset. 
The Commission sets up five 
years for depreciation on 2 


(Continued on page 75) 
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2 Basic Types... 
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It’s the Fastest Way 
to Get Rolling 


porate a body that brand new chas- 
sis is plain worthless. But why wait? 
Perhaps somebody told you it will take 
three weeks to get a body. 


Nonsense! Drive the chassis to the nearest 
Fruehauf Factory Branch — you can’t be 
very far from one — and we'll mount a 
body on it in just a few hours. In fact, often 
we can get the job out the same day you 
bring it in. 

And what a body it will be. All-steel, 
12, 14 or 16-ft. length. Wheelhousing or 


Get a Fruehauf Truck Body and Get Going! 


Write or Phone for 
Complete Literature and Prices 


x 
% Heor Harrison Wood in “This Chang- 
\ se ing World’’—every Sunday Afternoon 
=e over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
\ 


Hundreds of Combinations! 
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straight frame. Doors—number, type and 
location as preferred. Actually, you have 
more than 500 options when selecting a 
Fruehauf Truck Body. 


Should a repair be needed later—you’ve 
got to think of that, too—these Fruehauf 
All-Steel Truck Bodies are of standardized 
construction. Roofs, panels, doors, hard- 
ware—all parts always on hand. Nothing 
to cut and fit. Your truck is out of service 
only during the brief time required for the 
replacement. : 


BODY DIVISION 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 





















Ir Freight for “Whistle Stops” 


The CAB, in deciding to subsidize increased all-cargo service, 


has extended the airlines a helping hand. But it takes more than 
a decision to put cargo in the planes and planes in the air. 


NE trouble with airline air- 
cargo service, as the traffic 


men see it, has been that all- 
cargo planes don’t land at enough 
“whistle stops.” Now, however, as 
a result of the CAB decisions in the 
Braniff Airways and Delta Air 
Lines mail rate cases, this situation 
may very well change for the bet- 
ter. How much better remains to 
be seen. The decisions throw open 
to all-cargo plane service the im- 
pressive number of towns which dot 
Fig. I. Whether these towns will 
now get this service, however, de- 
pends on the airlines’ attitude 
towards serving the towns to which 
they have been certificated. It is 
one thing for the Board to open up 
territory and another for the air- 
lines to land planes there. It will 
take more than a Board decision to 
bring the number of points (See 
Fig. II) actually served by cer- 
tificated airline cargo planes up to 
the number (See Fig. 1) which 
they can now potentially serve. 
That there is an increased demand 
for aircargo service is indisputable 
(For 1948 aircargo figures, see 
DISTRIBUTION AGE, January, p. 23). 


Fig. | 


BY JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Aircargo Consultant 


In the past, air shipments to and 
from these points have been limited 
to air express shipments and to 
those small loads which could be 
squeeezed aboard passenger planes. 
The smaller lines, more dependent 
on mail subsidies than the larger 
lines, have delayed the development 
of all-cargo service to small cities 
because they felt that such service 
would not pay off at first, and were 
uncertain of the Board’s attitude 
toward financing their losses. The 
larger lines are less dependent on 
mail subsidies, but have rarely 
served small cities with all-cargo 
planes because they have preferred 
to confine such service to points 
where competition from the non- 
certificated cargo operators was 
greatest. 

‘The Board now clearly feels that 
the certificated airlines, particu- 
larly the smaller, need aid in de- 
veloping intermediate point all- 
cargo business to a degree reason- 
ably proportionate to the develop- 
ment of the long-haul all-cargo 
business. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, in its mail pay pro- 
visions, makes it the duty of the 


CAB to provide certificated air car. 
riers with sufficient mail pay to 
cover operating costs and to afford 
a “reasonable” return on _invest- 
ment. It stipulates, however, that 
such mail subsidies may be paid 
only where the airline has been op- 
erated “honestly, economically and 
efficiently.” For the purpose of pay- 
ing subsidies, the act makes no dis- 
tinction between passenger and 
cargo service. Notwithstanding, it 
was questionable whether losses on 
all-cargo service could be deemed 
to be incurred under “economical” 
operation and thereby be _ under- 
written by mail subsidies. The 
Board has now taken the position 
that such losses can be underwrit- 
ten by mail subsidies, again assum- 
ing “honestly, economically and 
efficiently” operated routes. Thus, a 
major obstacle in the path of ex- 
panding all-cargo service, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of the 
small lines, has been cleared away. 
Expansion is now clearly up to the 
lines themselves. 

The Board’s decision does not 
mean, though, that the airlines will 

(Continued on page 53) 


Points certificated by the CAB for airline all-cargo service. 


Fig. 2 Points actually receiving certificated airline cargo plane service in 
August, 1948, according to survey made by Fay Traffic and Service Corp. 
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HE 28th annual convention of 
[in National Furniture Ware- 

housemen’s Association, held 
at Palm Beach on Jan. 23-28, was 
highlighted by the theme: public 
relations. Stress was laid on ap- 
pearance of buildings and vans and 
on the service offered by employes. 
The Association’s public relations 
program, which was started last 
year under the chairmanship of 
Richard E. Joyce, Joyce Brothers, 
Chicago, and administered by Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co., public relations 
counsellors of Chicago and New 
York, was authorized for another 
year as part of the increased budget 
of the association which required a 
100 percent increase in the dues of 
all members. This indicates the 
faith of the membership in the fu- 
ture growth of the industry as a 


N F WA Convention Elects Joseph L. Corcoran 


At its Palm Beach meeting, the NFWA elected 
Mr. Corcoran as president. It authorized a 
continuation of ifs public relations program, 
thus emphasizing the increasing importance 
that public relations has for warehousmen, 
and continued its drive against the twin men- 


aces of fire and accident. 


whole and of the association, as 
well as a recognition of the need for 
consistent sales promotion. 

Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony- 
Vacuum, Inc., spoke on the prob- 
lem of keeping products and ser- 
vices before the public. He stressed 
the fact that an effective advertis- 
ing and public relations program 
must be a continuous one, and sug- 
gested that better sales planning 
resulted from finding out customer 
needs. 

This convention, which was 
marked by a registered attendance 
of 450, elected Joseph L. Corcoran, 
Evanston Fireproof Warehouse, 
Inc., president. Mr. Corcoran suc- 
ceeds Charles D. Morgan, who be- 
comes a director for a three year 
term. Also named as directors were 
Jack Woodside, John J. Woodside 













Storage Co., Inc., Atlanta; David M. 
Liddle, Merchants Traffic and Stor- 
age Co., Des Moines; James Cum- 
mins, Market Street Van and Stor- 
age, Inc., San Francisco. 

Regional vice-presidents elected 
for 1949 include-George D. Lentz, 
Lentz Traffic & Storage Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Southern Divi- 
sion; John K. Gund, Knickerbocker 
Storage Co. and Lakewood Storage, 
Inc., Cleveland, Central Division; 
Austin H. Hathaway, Lyon Van & 
Storage Co., Glendale, Calif., West- 
ern Division; Edmund L. Frost, 

(Continued on page 64) 


Some of the 450 quests at the NFWA convention relax at a gathering sponsored by Fruehaut Trailer Co. 
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MATERIALS 





tory control and _ materials 

handling are assuming increas- 
ing importance in the face of cur- 
ent labor costs and an all-time high 
in inventories. In general usage, 
the term “materials handling” de- 
notes movement of materials and 
supplies within or contiguous to a 
warehouse or other structure. This 
discussion will explore the mate- 
rials handling problem, leaving the 
broad field of transportation rela- 
tively untouched. 


Pens ont of efficient inven- 


The stores department of a mate- 
rials unit should aim at cost re- 
duction through efficient stores and 
plant layout and through the use 
of modern handling equipment. 
Here are six prime factors to be 
considered in planning an efficient 
storeroom layout. They should be 
used as a check-list. 


A. Flow of material is the most 
important factor and requires con- 
sideration of three points: mate- 
rials in; materials out, and internal 
movements of material. Ajsles 
should be designed for travel and 
not for storage. Main aisles, the 
arteries for the flow of material, 
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should be designed for two-way 
travel. 

B. Physical properties of mate- 
rials to be handled. The size, 
weight, and bulk of materials must 
be given consideration in warehouse 
layout. 

C. Service requirements. Truck 
docks must be of such a height that 
lifting to platform or truck is 
eliminated. They must also be 
protected against trucks backing 
into them. Docks should be ac- 
cessible to several trucks at the 
same time. Remember to give the 
dock area as much protection as 
possible from the weather. Rail- 
road spurs: consideration should be 
given to facilities for loading or un- 
loading gondolas, tank cars and 
other cars. Doors and other facili- 
ties should be so placed that cars 
can be spotted without uncoupling. 

D. Employe' requirements. 1. 
Ventilation, light and heat must be 
correctly controlled to provide more 
healthful working conditions and 
to increase worker efficiency. 2. 
Service facilities: a sufficient num- 
ber of toilets, drinking fountains, 
locker rooms, showers and bulletin 
boards should be provided. 


E. Systems and procedures. This 
is discussed later in the article. At 
this point it is sufficient to empha- 
size the twofold nature of the prob- 
lem: 1. Storeroom operation. 2. 
Warehouse methods. Constant 
thought should be given to simpli- 
fying methods, systems, and pro- 
cedures. 

F. Policies, administrative and 
managerial. Most of the savings 
can easily be made through the first 
three (A to C, incl.) of the above 
mentioned factors. Such a benefit 
as improved morale—an intangible 
benefit—cannot be readily mea- 
sured and should be considered as 
effecting supplementary savings. 

Once proper layout is determined, 
thought should be given to mate- 
rials handling equipment and its 
application. The important thing 
is to increase availability of hand- 
ling equipment. Expensive equip- 
ment is not earning money when it 
is idle. A good example of out- 
standing performance in this line 
are the diesel electric locomotives, 
which have approximately a 95 per- 
cent availability record. 

Equipment should be designed to 
handle as large a unit load as pos- 
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STORAGE and MOVEMENT 


Efficiency in the control and handling of inventories will 






keep down distribution costs. This requires a system- 
atic approach to the elements of materials handling 
and storage. A check list and formulae are essential. 


By R. C. ZELL 
sible, and to have a variety of ap- In order to maintain minimum 
plications. Accessories may be ob- stocks it is necessary to have an 


tained for a fork truck which ordering point. This ordering point 
will enable it to handle barrels, is defined as the “minimum quan- 
motors, engines, and other items tity plus the estimated production 
which are not readily adaptable to or maintenance requirements dur- 
unitized loads. Materials handling ing the replenishing period.” The 
equipment should be selected on most economical ordering quantity 
the basis of speed, ratio of dead is determined by: expense of items; 
weight to load carried, safety, and quantity required per period; inter- 


ease and economy of maintenance. est charges on inventory; storage 
The proper layout of the store- charges; reserve stock required; 
house and selection of materials unit price. 
handling equipment will result in “Maximum” is defined as the 
the following benefits: higher effi- minimum stock plus the most eco- 
ciency, lower unit cost, less floor nomical ordering quantity (as de- 
space occupied, increased produc- fined above). 
tion per man-hour and greater a «titi 
safety. -125- — 
One inventory control system -100— —— Standard Order Quantity 
widely used is the “Maximum, - a 
Minimum” system. There are sev- - «- 
eral factors used to determine the - 25- — Minimum 
minimum inventory: rate of use of A perpetual inventory record is 
item; importance of item; avail- the hub of any control system. 
ability of substitutes; time required Generally, this record should con- 
to replenish. sist of record of each item; balance 





FORMULA FOR MEASURING EQUIPMENT COST 


A. COST OF MANUAL OPERATIONS: 


Number of men x rates, divided by 





= Handling cost per hour 
Number of hours 


B. COST WITH EQUIPMENT: 


Number of men x rates, divided by 
3 = Labor cost per hour 
Number of hours 





Items of equipment x original cast, 
divided by 
2. = Equipment cost per hour 
Years of obsolescence x 365 days* 
x eight hours 





Add | and 2 above to obtain total cost. Add interest and operating 
costs (fuel, electricity, etc.) to obtain over-all cost of operation. 


* Adjustable according to work year. 
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on hand, amount received and 
issued, amount allotted and quan- 
tity to order. Also reorder point 
should be indicated. Such a rec- 
ord will, of course, vary with the 
type of business and items handled. 
It is obvious that an item of small 
value stocked in a plant for routine 
maintenance purposes will not re- 
quire an elaborate record system. 

Organizations can eliminate the 
purchase requisition and substitute 
a system of bin cards on which the 
reorder point is indicated. Under 
this system, a stock clerk picks up 
the bin card when an item reaches 
the reorder point. He then sends it 
in to the buyer responsible for pro- 
curing the material in question. 
Upon issuing the order, the buyer 
inserts the purchase order number, 
the vendor’s name, and the quan- 
tity order; and returns the card to 
the warehouse. Incoming mate- 
rials can be posted in red and out- 
going items in black. Total of ma- 
terial on hand can also be carried 
in black. 

The direct use of raw materials 
from the supplier to work-in-proc- 
ess and then directly to sales would 
present the ideal situation. But 
this seldom happens, so there is 
need for a reserve tank, or store- 
house. 

Economic justification for the 
storehouse is based on many fac- 
tors. The storehouse, by maintain- 
ing inventories, allows for the 
fluctuations in the demand of op- 
erating departments. It permits a 
company to take advantage of the 
economies in large purchases and 
shipments, and protects the com- 
pany from the undependability of 
sources of supply, insuring it 
against shop shutdowns. In addi- 
tion, the storehouse keeps down 
losses from pilferage, and damage 
and deterioration. 
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_ EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


DESIGNED FOR STATIONARY USE 


The manchester type of positive plate 


has the unique 1a 


\ d button construc- 
tion...-rolled strips of corrugated lead, 


pressed into holes of 


lead antimony 


grid. It is widely used by electric utili- 


ties, telephone an 
anies, radio and te 


telegraph com- 


levision stations... 


and for railway signal systems, emer- 


gency lighting an 
applications. 


d other stationary 


DESIGNED FOR AUTOMOBILE USE 


The Exide flat positive plate is of 
staggered grid construc ith 
active materia i 

e has proved 


starting, lighting, 
ignition and other services in cars, 
trucks, buses, aircraft and general stor- 
age battery tasks. 


DESIGNED FOR MOTIVE POWER 


/ 


The Exide-Ironclad positive plate, 
slotted tube construction, was dev 


oped by Exide Engineers 


to provide a 


battery of extra power, sturdiness an 

durability to meet the exacting needs 
of motive power equipment. xide- 
Ironclad Batteries are noted for high 
capacity and ability to deliver adequate 
power throughout each shift. Fully 


described on opposite page: 
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VENT PLUG === 





Speciaty designed to prevent escape of 
electrolyte. 


GREASE SEAL RING NUT 


Holds battery elements securely in place 
. prevents creepage of shealeelots coe 
keeps tops clean and dry. 


SEALED CELL COVER 
Flush with top of jar. Prevents collection of 


dirt or moisture . . . keeps impurities out of 
cell...eliminates leakage of electrolyte. 





POSITIVE PLATE 





Exide-Ironclad Batteries have ALL FOUR of 
the characteristics that a storage battery must 
have to assure maximum performance from 
battery electric industrial trucks—high power 





and a long life with minimum maintenance. 
The combination of these four Exide-Ironclad 
characteristics assures years of dependable 
day-in, day-out service with economy. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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ability, high electrical efficiency, ruggedness -_ 
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Many Outstanding Features 


SEPARATOR 


Of high porosity, specially 
treated to last the life of 
the battery. 


NEGATIVE PLATE 


Made extra heavy and built 
to match the long life of 
the positive plate. 


JAR 

Made of specially tough 
and durable Giant Com- 
pound. Built to withstand 
the jolts and jars of hard 
industrial usage. Practical- 
ly unbreakable in normal 
service. 


FEET 


Internal short circuits prac- 
tically eliminated by hav- 
ing the two feet on negative 
plate rest on different ribs 
from those of the positive 
plate, and by having sepa- 
rators extend below both 
plates and rest on all 
four ribs. 


RIBS 

Support all plates and 
separators. Their height 
provides generous sediment 
space, so that internal 
cleaning is unnecessary. 


DEPENDABLE 





**Exide”’ and *‘Exide-Ironclad" 
Reg. Trade-marts U.S. Pat. Of. 


Cosme <a sence mntnD nisin antacid et eins team cement cin canal 
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“HIDDEN COSTS” 





Costs are a luxury today, especially for truckers. With the pressure on for 
economy all along the line, no trucker can afford to ignore those "little" 
unnecessary losses which, when added together, can put him out of business. 


GOOD operator of motor 
trucks, like any other good 
business man, strives to in- 

crease revenue and reduce costs. 
The trouble is that too often, as 
revenue is increased, costs are in- 
creased more than proportionately. 
Oftentimes, such cost increases can 
be traced back to “hidden costs.” 
Yet “hidden costs” can be removed, 
and even for those carriers operat- 
ing with fixed revenues, their re- 
moval will bring about an increased 
net. 

A “hidden cost” is one which 
does not appear on the balance sheet 
as such. It is usually a small item 
in itself and thus tends to be taken 
for granted. Yet, add up all the 
“hidden costs,” and you will find a 
very sizable chunk of total costs. 

Motor carrier operations are, on 
the whole, conducted on an econom- 
ically sound basis. There are sev- 
eral areas of activity, however, 
where losses are being sustained 
through failure to remove “hidden 
costs.” In many manufacturing 
businesses the established mark-up 
between cost price and selling price 
is 30 or 40 percent. But in the 
trucking business a margin of a 
small percentage between expense 
and revenue is considered good. 
Therefore, even a one per cent dead 
loss, which a “hidden cost” may well 
produce, is of considerable magni- 
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By ROBERT F. ODELL 


tude when multiplied by several in- 
stances. 

One frequent cause of dead loss 
lies in the advantage which the 
shipper is given over the carrier 
in borderline rate questions. If 
there is a question of classification, 
the advantage is usually given the 
shipper. The extra few pennies of 
revenue between class rates or be- 
tween class and commodity rates 
are very important to the carrier 
since such cases occur frequently. 
Obviously, the only remedy for this 
is to clean up the classifications 
mess. At the present time classi- 
fications are complicated and diffi- 
cult to determine. Too many factors 
are taken into consideration in the 
rating of commodities. One of these 
factors—one which is given far too 
much weight—is flow of _ traffic. 
With the present diversification of 
industry, and the constant decen- 
tralization of manufacturing, the 
flow of traffic has evened out ap- 
preciably. 

Then there are the commodity 
rates and individual tariffs. All 
carriers have used them. From the 
point of view of the shipper their 
use is most welcome, but what 
about the motor carrier? In the 
first place the tariffs are a veritable 
maze. There are commodity rates 
and exceptions without number. 
Every one of them means that some 


carrier has taken a beating on 
rates. Probably the individual ef- 
fect of any one such rating would 
not put any carrier out of business, 
but the cumulative effect is a seri- 
ous loss of revenue for the indus- 
try. Here is just another example 
of the one percent “hidden cost” 
which the motor carrier must look 
out for. 

Base point mileages cause another 
leak in the dike. It is fully realized 
that they make the initial compu- 
tation of rate scales much easier. 
At the same time, however, they 
allow many points to be under-rated 
through placing them with more 
important centers. For example, 
the towns of Overboot, East Over- 
boot and Upper Overboot all take 
the same scale number. Overboot 
is on the state highway and is a 
fair sized town with a number of 
factories. From point to point the 
scale number has been set up for 
this town. However, the six or 
seven shippers in East Overboot 
wanted the same rates as their fel- 
low shippers in the town, so they 
set up a hue and cry until the car- 
riers acceded to that demand. This 
was done despite the fact that to 
get to East Overboot the carrier 
has to cross a narrow bridge and 
drive at least five miles out of his 
way. East Overboot having won 

(Continued on page 54) 
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You mean you build 
trucks just Tor 
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WAREHOUSERS? 
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That’s right, mister! 

From 248 basic chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
will recommend a “*Job-Rated” truck that will fit all 
of your requirements. - 

Your Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck will fit the size and 
type of your loads... and your operating conditions. 
It will be “‘Job-Rated’’ throughout to give you maxi- 
mum economy, dependability, and long life. 


Every ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck has the right one of 7 “‘Jod- 


. Rated’ truck engines . . . for 
| top efficiency and greatest 






economy. Every other unit 
. .. from engine to rear axle 
. Is engineered and built 
to fit your job, save you 
money. 
Let your Dodge dealer tell you the whole “‘-Job-Rated’’ 
story. You'll quickly realize his story makes sense! And 
remember .. . only Dodge builds “‘Job-Rated”’ trucks. 


Peco, Gee 
STORAGE Co. ¢ j 
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PLAN MORE 


(Continued from page 27) 


operations work in tabulating 
equipment maintenance expenses. 
Cards are punched for gas, oil and 
shop work charges. These are 
tabulated for individual trucks 
and trailer equipment, and permit 
analysis of truck repair orders by 
trucks, showing the hours the men 
in the shop worked on each unit. 
Analysis of these cost reports by 
each operating unit puts the finger 
on the sources of expense without 
delay. That is important where 
financial management factors are 
heavily affected by equipment re- 
placements, repair service expan- 
sions and other maintenance fact- 
ors. By being able to keep com- 
plete and up-to-the-minute track 
of performance of every mobile 
unit, the management is guided in 
cost control. 


One important application of 
punched-card methods to general 
accounting practices is in station 
or waybill accounting. While the 
company employs only about 400 


people at the present time, its 
operations are widespread. They 
are carried on with about 100 pick- 
up trucks; 95 tractors, and 125 
semi-trailers. Consequently there 
is need for a method of analyzing 
waybill accounting, claim, and 
payroll items which will eliminate 
errors or reduce them to as near 
the zero point as possible. 

Some 1,700 freight bills must be 
analyzed daily. These bills are 
typed on billing machines at 14 
billing stations. A daily summary 
is also required, so the waybills 
are grouped by the 14 stations. 
Then cards are punched, each card 
carrying the number, the origin, 
the destination, station charged 
to, weight and freight charges, 
and date. The cards are listed, 
checked, corrected and balanced 
as to weight, freight, C.0.D. and 
advances. This tabulation, with 
customers identified by code num- 
ber, is extremely valuable to the 
sales department. 


Basic tabulating machine set-up. A small force can handle the 
requirements of a large organization. (Photos by Bernard) 








The totals, added and printed 
in the tabulator from these gsym- 
mary cards, are used each month 
for journal entries in the 12 journ- 
als from which the general ledgey 
is made up. Wherever punched- 
cards are the basis for journal 
entries, the assured accuracy of 
the figures reduces general ledger 
and trial balance work to a mini- 
mum. 

To speed the handling of claims, 
the tabulating department punches 
cards for all claims received for 
the month, showing commodity, 
location, point of origin and 
amount of claim. These claims are 
analyzed in a few minutes. For- 
merly it took several days to com- 
pile the claim reports on multi- 
column work sheets. Punched- 
cards are used for the paid claim 
drafts. These are summarized 
monthly for 28 commodities and 
are separated into seven classes 
of claims, including 13 sub-divi- 
sions. This job is now handled in 
30 minutes in the tabulating de- 
partment. 

Punched-card machine match- 
ing of some 6,000 cards a month 
(another entirely automatic proc- 
ess) is another labor saver. Be- 
fore “punched-card days” the re- 
conciling of C.O.D. drafts gene- 
rally took several clerks a dozen 
hours, and the clerks did not al- 
ways succeed in securing a bal- 
ance. Now the clerks take approxi- 
mately 3,000 draft cards and a 
like number of collection cards, 
match one set against the other 
automatically, and thereby do 
away with hand posting and re- 
conciliation. 

By the machine method, clerical 
time is saved in handling certain 
payroll and driver report opera- 
tions. Several schedules, involv- 
ing types of runs and types of 
tonnage handled, are used in fig- 
uring the pay of inter-city drivers. 
Formerly, the individual multi- 
plication of different mileages 
times rates, and different tonnages 
times rates, required considerable 
clerical work. Now, by using a 
Multi-Control Reproducing Punch 
in accumulating its payroll in- 
formation and ton-miles for the 
ICC and for various traffic depart- 
ment reports, the inter-city pay- 
roll and reports are merely a by- 

product. 
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Since vou re the man most concerned by that steadily rising curve 


labeled “operating costs.” youre constantly, searching for ma- 


chines and methods that will help reduce expenses. 


That’s why Remington Rand now invites you to see the new 


“Foremost” bookkeeping machine in action. 


New from core to keyboard, this completely electrified machine 
produces all your accounting records with new efficiency. New 
mechanical features speed every machine operation ...new func- 
tional design simplifies each operator motion. RESULT: your 
accounts receivable, payrolls and accounts payable are turned 


out faster — with less effort — at lower cost. 


But see for yourself how the “Foremost” bookkeeping machine 
will force down your “operating costs” curve. Call your local 


Remington Rand representative today. 
- 
“Fashioned for Business AdminfStration” 
tells the complete story. Write for your 
free copy to Remington Rand Inc., 
Dept. DA-3. 315 Fourth Ave.. New York 10. 
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here s why +++ 


the new “Foremost” is 
your best bookkeeping 


machine value... 






FASTER RESULTS — completely electrified 
... balances computed and printed avto- 
matically : . .impreved cutomatic tabulation 
and column selection...new high speed 
spacing, timing and carriage return. 
SIMPLER OPERATION — “one- operation” 
insertion, collation and alignment of forms 
... standard keyboard with only one set of 
numerals ...new organ type, finger-grooved 
keys respond with uniform impressions . . . 
completely visible writing line ...new mag- 
nified register totals assuring easier read- 
ing and transcribing. 


PRODUCES ALL RECORDS — designed for 
accounts receivable, payrolls, accounts pay- 
able or any other record ...’snap-on” type 
registers easily repositioned for new appli- 
cations .. . quickly adaptable to column 
arrangement on any accounting form. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN — fashioned for 
maximum utility plus streamlined beauty 
of lines . . . all moving parts and meche- 
nisms énclosed ... minimum of feature keys 
and levers ... durable unit construction, 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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STEPS T0 ECONOMY 


Seven warehouses had to be integrated into a single, highly coordinated 
working organization. This was done by relying largely upon stationary 
equipment, particularly conveyors and chutes; an important factor de- 
termining this solution was the difference in heights of the various adja- 


cent warehouses. 


BY DAVID MARKSTEIN 


Topsy.” Before you know it, 
there are several separate 
buildings where one was before. 
Then comes the realization that 
this means duplicated effort, 
waste of manpower and other un- 
necessary costs. To correct these 
loss items, several approaches are 
possible, but there is one basic re- 
quirement: that methods and han- 
dling and other aspects of ware- 
housing all be looked upon as 
subject to change and improve- 
ment. Looking at the job as just 
changes in handling methods or 
putting up another building will 
not do the trick. All aspects of 
distribution must be considered 
as interrelated. 
A stock and warehouse division 


Stop warehouses “grow like 
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was faced with the problem of 
how to mold into one efficient, 
integrated unit, the seven ad- 
jacent but separate warehouse 
buildings into which the company 
moved when it grew too large for 
its former headquarters. Not the 
least of its difficulties lay in the 
fact that the warehouses were at 
different level8. It was essential 
that the firm’s entire operation, 
from the receipt and storage of 
merchandise to the filling of or- 
ders, be made to function as a 
unit. There were 10,000 orders 
per month to fill, and bottlenecks 
would mean late deliveries and a 
subsequent loss of business. The 
system had to be geared to handle 
a variety of merchandise ranging 
from highly fragile phonograph 


records to such heavy, bulky items 
as automobile tires and deep- 
freeze units. In sum, the task of 
the company’s distribution plan- 
ners resolved itself into keeping 
down the cost of operation while 
keeping up the flow of merchan- 
dise. 

The one, and probably the only 
simple aspect of their job was de- 
ciding where to begin. Running 
through the warehouse area was 
a seven-car railroad spur. Here 
is where the merchandise would 
arrive; here is where the distribu- 
tion men would have to start. 
Spotting and moving cars is often 
an unwieldy operation, involving 
the efforts of a good-sized gang. 
To avoid slow-ups and minimize 

(Continued on page 59) 
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E are all rapidly becoming 
aware of the inevitable 
consequences of inflation 


and the effect of the continual 
spiral of increased production, ma- 
terial and tax costs on business and 
our daily living. This condition 
paradoxically exists in the midst 
of the greatest prosperity of our 
eountry. Among the operating cost 
factors which are receiving a great 
deal of management attention is 
the matter of the cost of distribut- 
ing products from the plant to the 
eustomer. Much has been written 
previously in DISTRIBUTION AGE 
concerning the overall problem of 
distribution and the definition of 
distribution in its many aspects. It 
is not my intention, however, to 
discuss in this article the overall 
subject of distribution but to limit 
myself to a discussion of a purely 
practical but very important funce- 
tion of physical distribution, name- 
ly, the eoordination of the traffic 
department, the sales department 
and top management in project- 
ing distribution operations in an 
economical and efficient system of 
delivering products to market areas 
and customers. 

Speaking broadly, there are three 
primary factors which determine 
the feasibility of a projected dis- 
tribution center. The first element 
is that of transportation costs. This 
element covers the cost of shipping 
merchandise to the warehouse plus 
the less than carload or less than 
truckload rate from the warehouse 
to the customer at the ultimate 
destination. The second element is 
the warehousing costs. This factor 
includes the cost of the storage and 
the handling together with any 
servicing charges such as billing, 
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PROJECTING BRANCH OPERATIONS 


The setting up of a branch operation requires coordinated studies 
by traffic, sales and top management; they must visualize sales 
potential in relation to freight rates and other costs. Carefully 
integrated effort provides economy with expansion. 


collection, packing, ete., at the 
warehouse. The third element is 
that of taxes. This concerns itself 
with the amount of state personal 
property taxes, county and state 
taxes, income taxes, etc., and may 
have a considerable bearing in the 
final selection of a particular dis- 
tribution location. The solution 
may require extensive legal in- 
vestigation into the desirability of 
the distributor operating as a for- 
elgn or a domestic corporation in 
a particular state. 

In proper distribution planning, 
it is essential that the problems and 
objectives both of traffic and sales 
management be developed through 
separate studies which are subse- 





by G. D. CEDERHOLM 
General Traffic Manager, William R. Warner & Co. 















quently harmonized to the best in. 
terests of the distributor. In un. 
dertaking such studies, top man. 
agement must clearly decide at the 
outset whether the primary objee- 
tive is to deliver finished produets 
to customers at the very lowest cost 
or whether the final objective is the 
better customer servicing at the 
iowest cost consistent with this 
policy. 

It appears obvious that these 
objectives are opposites because in 
the first case the sum total of ship- 
ping costs in and out of the ware- 
house (freight rates), storage and 
handling costs (warehousing) and 
tax costs (state personal property) 
must be determined and compared 
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with the direct shipping cost from 
the souree of supply to the cus- 
mer. Whichever method repre- 
ents the greater saving is the one 
tobe used by that type of distribu- 
or. In the second ease, slightly 
higher physical distribution costs 
nay be offset by the presence in a 
particular market area of adequate 








tocks at all times subject to the 
al of the customer. This advan- 
‘’weous condition should result in 
creased customer satisfaction and 
msequently increased sales and 
ofits. 

Whether the projected distribu- 
ion system is predicated on public 
warehouse operations or on a com- 
pany operated branch arrangement 
does not alter the research »rin- 
‘aples outlined above. Further- 
more, many distributors of highly 
technical and professional products 
ind it essential that the distribu- 
tion be entirely within their own 
control and operate their own 
branches with their own personnel. 
When top management desires to 
add a new branch or distribution 
point, the sales department will 
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select a city within a market area 
which currently has a large sales 
volume or represents a_ potential 
sales volume which may be de- 
veloped by better customer servic- 
ing at a reasonable cost. Whether 
such a desire can be economically 
realized is a question of fact to be 
proved by research studies. 

The first step is to secure a large 
black and white map showing the 
more important cities and county 
lines within the individual states. 
On this map are traced the dis- 
tribution boundaries (usually by 
means of dotted lines) of the ex- 
isting branches or distribution cen- 
ters within the market area under 
study. The traffie department will 
now begin to check the freight 
tariffs and compile freight rates 
from the source of supply to the 
market area by way of the existing 
distribution centers and also by 
way of the contemplated distribu- 
tion centers. This compilation is 
usually made by states and coun- 
ties. The rate breaking points are 
subsequently determined and in- 
dicated on the map by means of 
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boundary lines (usually broken 
lines). These rate breaking points 
are arrived at by adding the car- 
load or truckload rate applicable 
in units of one hundred pounds to 
the respective distribution locations 
and the less than ecarload or less 
than truckload rate beyond the dis- 
tribution center to a particular 
destination. This is also done in 
units of one hundred pounds for 
the sake of simplicity. It will be 
noted that an area thus delineated 
will take the form of an elongated 
circle with the projected distribu- 
tion center nearest the source of 
supply. This peculiarity is readily 
explained by the fact that the 
economy of distribution is in a for- 
ward direction and, hence, the area 
of back haul is relatively small. 

It must be borne in mind that 
the physical appearance and the 
size of the area delineated on the 
map will vary with the character 
of the products and the spread 
which may exist between the ecar- 
load and the lel. freight rate 
on those products. It is essential 

(Continued on page 66) 
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MERCHANDISE DIVISION 


(Continued from page 25) 


but most are optimistic. 

>. How great is the trend toward 
the entrance of new companies into 
the public merchandise warehous- 
ing business in your area? Slight, 
but local truckers in many sections 
are competing for pool car distribu- 
tion. 

4. Has our industry in your area 
lost any business due to customers 
changing over to establishing their 
own distributing warehouses, 
whether in your locality or else- 
where? Slight loss in some areas, 
but no definite trend. 

». Is there a noticeable trend 
among customers to reduce their 
storage stocks and to use more 
pool cars? Slight trend in some 
sections, possibly due to increased 
freight rates and increased ac- 
tivity among truckers. 

6. Have you noticed other than 
a normal acquisition of new ac- 
counts from. storers who have 
never used public merchandise 
warehousing service before? There 


is a trend in this direction in some 
sections. 

Another principal point of inter- 
est was the revision of the en- 
cyclopedia. J. Leo Cooke proceedea 
to explain the problems faced and 
his own suggestions for overcom- 
ing them. It was Mr. Cooke’. 
thought that any exact stipulation 
of rates to be charged should be 
avoided; that the encyclopedia be 
published in sections, and that the 
job be underwritten by orders 
placed by the warehousemen them- 
selves, by prior placing of orders 
for copies. 

Two addresses stressing the im- 
portance of public relations in the 
merchandise warehouse field were 
delivered by R. G. Culbertson, 
Seattle, and Wilfred F. Long, St. 
Louis. The former emphasized the 
importance of quality in service: 
special care where special] care is 
necessary, clean and certain ser- 
vice, all directed to customer satis- 
faction. Mr. Long offered a six- 


point program involving a long- 
term public relations program 
proper placement of responsibility 
for publicity and proper controls. 
“It’s costing us plenty not to have 
an aggressive public relations pro- 
gram. Let’s reverse our thinking 
and figure how much we will each 
put in as an investment in our 
future.” 

The General Traffic Committee. 
J. D. Beeler, Chairman, reported op 
progress in problems existing be- 
tween carriers and warehousemen. 
It discussed the Navy standards 
for pallet measurements and pallet 
loading and held up for praise the 
Indiana Motor Rate and Tariff Bu- 
reau, which cut rates on pallets 
and similar devices in intrastate 
traffic. After referring to President 
Cooke’s efforts to stabilize the situ- 
ation revolving about concealed 
damage, Mr. Beeler discussed the 
matter of cleaning dirty cars, whic. 
has been a subject of complaint by 
the Car Service Division of the 
AAR. In conclusion, reference was 
made to the practice of Federal 
Barge Lines, now discontinued, of 

(Continued on page 77) 





REFRIGERATED DIVISION 


(Continued from page 25) 


growers, packers, shippers and 
brokers, among others, were de- 
pendent on its facilities. He urged 
that superintendents, foremen and 
other key personnel attend meet- 
ings of the TRRF, where “they 
come in direct contact with other 
plant operators to discuss mutual 
problems at an operating level.” 
Jerry Johnson, chairman of the 
legislative committee, submitted a 
report which began on the modest 
note that his committee “has very 
little to report in the manner of 
accomplishment.” However, he 
showed that a great deal was done 
with respect to credit, export and 
commodity controls; the Taft- 
Hartley and Wagner Acts (under 
possible revival with modifica- 
tions); taxation; federal bureau- 
eracy; the Hoover reorganization 
program; state laws on warehous- 
ing, foreign trade zones, etc. With 
respect to standardization and state 
laws, he had the following to say: 
“State laws on warehousing must 
obviously be watched by members 
in their own states. Uniform state 
‘ 


a2 


refrigerated warehousing laws are 
greatly to be desired. ... It is gen- 
erally conceded that the state of 
New York has a_ Refrigerated 
Warehousing Act which can serve 
as an excellent pattern, should the 
matter be furthered in your own 
individual states.” 

The safety committee, A. R. 
Shepherd, chairman, showed that 
the frequency rate for lost time 
injuries in 1947 was 98.83, com- 
pared with the all-industry average 
rate of 13.26. The severity rate 
comparisons were also favorable. 
More important, perhaps, was Mr. 
Shepherd’s references to ‘hidden 
costs”: “Those companies which 
have carried on safety programs 
for many years and analyzed their 
costs have determined that indirect 
or hidden costs averaged five times 
the costs paid by insurance. These 
hidden costs for the employer are 
composed of such things as disrup- 
tion of work, damage to materials 
and products, and loss of customer 
good will.” 

W. C. Baker discussed ‘‘Merchan- 


dising Through Cost Controls” and 
presented several interesting and 
informative exhibits. 

At the final session on Feb. 10, 
newly elected officers were insta!led, 
including Arthur N. Otis, New 
York, president; Fred F. Alford, 
Dallas, vice president, and J. L. 
Gagini, treasurer. 

Off-the-floor discussion brought 
up the point that the refrigerated 
warehousing industry has gradu- 
ated from the “‘cold storage” stage. 
One warehouseman stressed that 
room temperatures can be gradu- 
ated from sub-zero all the way up, 
as high as desired. With scientific 
research making possible the pre- 
cise determination of the proper 
temperature requirements of each 
product stored, and with apples, 
vegetables or eggs and hundreds 
of other products being stored, the 
term ‘cold’ becomes almost mean- 
ingless. 

Much of the progress in refrig- 
eration is due to the activities of 
the Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., which has a laboratory 
in Berkeley, Calif., and which pro- 
vides grants to numerous colleges 
and universities. 
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AIR FREIGHT 


(Continued from page 38) 


not be subject to the restrictions 
which apply to the subsidization ot 
passenger service. For instance, 
the Board will not recognize, in de- 
termining what mail rate to pay an 
airline (mail rates vary from year 
to year and company to company) 
any losses sustained through the es- 
tablishment of uneconomic rates or 
through operation of “capacity in 
excess of reasonable requirements.” 
It is not clear yet just what that 
“capacity in excess” is. However, 
the Board revealed its general feel- 
ing in the matter when it indicated 
to Braniff and Delta that it had in 
mind a round trip all-cargo service 
each day to each point served. One 
thing is clear: the Board intends 
to underwrite only minimum all- 
eargo schedules. It feels that since 
aircargo service is already avail- 
able to all certificated points in 
combination planes, the airlines will 
have to take it upon themselves to 
prove that subsidization of all- 
eargo service above the minimum 
is warranted. 

Operation above the minimum 
might result in abuses. The Board’s 
decision precludes uneconomic prac- 
tices. In order to prove the need 
for greater service and possibly in- 
volve greater subsidization, the air- 
lines will have to go out and drum 
up business. They will succeed if 
they can get across to the shipper 
the advantages of all-cargo ship- 
ping: prompt service, better con- 
trol over cargo space, additional ca- 
pacity and better service generally. 

The Board’s willingness to sub- 
sidize all-cargo development by the 
certificated airlines has been vigor- 
ously opposed by the Post Office 
Dept., the freight forwarders and 
the none-certificated cargo carriers. 
They have argued that a distinction 
should be made between all-cargo 
service and combination passenger- 
cargo service because, they pointed 
out, unlike passenger service, all- 
‘argo service has already been de- 
veloped by the non-scheduled opera- 
tors without benefit of mail pay. It 
was further contended that in view 
of the fact that these operators 


(Continued on page 61) 
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—fast. He got it the same way he regularly gets many supplies and parts—by 
Air Express. Ordered in A.M., delivered to plant same day. 500 miles, 28 lbs., 
Air Express charge only $4.30. So production continued without a break. 
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$4.30 included pick-upand delivery at 


no extra charge—and receipt for ship- 
ment. All this, plus the world’s fastest 
shipping service. That’s Air Express— 
used with profit by every business. 





Shipments go on all flights of Scheduled 
Airlines. Speeds up to 5 miles a min- 
ute—no waiting around. Direct ser- 
vice to over 1,000 airport cities, air- 
rail for 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates: 


22 Ibs. of new fashions goes 700 miles for $4.73. 
6-lb. carton of new jewelry line goes 1,000 miles for $2.24. 
Same day delivery in both cases if you ship early. 





Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick- 
up and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment 
and delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier re- 
sponsibility. Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to 
$50 without extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. And specify “‘Air Express delivery”’ on orders. 
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Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


scHEDULED AIRLINES of tHE u.s. 





“HIDDEN COSTS" 


(Continued from page 44) 


its minor victory, the same theory 
was applied to all the other little 
towns around the base point, and 
again the carrier was relieved of 
a little revenue. It did not amount 
to much, but at the end of a year 
the additional few cents in revenue 
which would have been obtained by 
getting an equitable rate for the 
East Overboot deliveries and pick- 
ups, would buy a lot of gasoline. 
All carriers have been told by ship- 
pers that they must take the bitter 
with the sweet, but in these days 
even the sweet is a little bitter, and 
the bitter can choke a carrier to 
death. 

The carriers’ very certificates to 
operate can cost them money. Most 
of the certificates were obtained in 
the thirties, and many of them con- 
tain such specific routes that car- 
riers are hamstrung in setting up 
proper dispatching of vehicles. 
Many of the named routes are so 
circuitous that carriers must run 
up 30 to 50 percent more mileage 
than they should have to. Driving 
mileage is expensive, and carriers 
who forget that are riding for a 
fall. Every effort should be made 
by carriers to have their certificates 
conform to the necessities of their 
operations. 

Joint tariffs are set up for joint 
use by the participating carriers. 
The purpose of joint tariffs is good, 
but the use which is made of the in- 
herent rights in a joint tariff is 
very small. Probably the basic rea- 
son for carriers not taking advan- 
tage of joint tariff participation, is 
that each carrier desires to pre- 
serve for himself all the business 
which he develops. Every car- 
rier will agree that such participa- 
tion is desirable, but trying to get 
them to interchange is like bucking 
a stone wall. This is distinctly a 
fault of the carriers, a fault which 
causes hardship for shippers. Many 
a carrier could pick up additional 
gross volume if he had assurance 
that he could get the shipments 
serviced beyond his operating au- 
thority by some other carrier par- 
ticipating in his tariff. On the 
other side of the ledger is the car- 
rier’s propensity to overbook. The 
carriers overbook for the same rea- 
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Association Elects Officers 


The Warehousemen's Association of 
the Port of New York, Inc., elected the 
following officers and directors at its 
annual meeting, held Jan. 18: 

President: Arthur Link, Vice-President. 
Newark Tidewater Terminal; 

Vice-President: Harold L. Fates, Vice- 
President Manhattan Storage & Ware- 
housing Co.; 

Secretary: Frank J. Masterson, Presi- 
dent Fidelity Warehouse Co.; 

Treasurer: Alexander E. Willick, Secre- 
tary Bowne-Morton's Stores, Inc.; 

Directors: Ray T. Polhemus, Vice-Presi- 
dent Beard's Erie Basin, Inc.; Campbell 
C. Groel, Jr., Vice-President Port Ware- 
houses, Inc.; George Lacay, President 
Midtown Warehouse. 








son that they fail to use joint tar- 
iffs: because they desire to keep all 
the freight possible under their 
own control. When carriers over- 
book, they do not save tonnage for 
themselves, but actually are out of 
pocket. What happens is this: the 
carrier tells shipper X that he will 
handle the shipment in question, 
although he knows full well that he 
is loaded to capacity. Mr. X is a 
good customer, and the carrier can- 
not bear to see another carrier pull 








Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa., is now 
producing 3,000 and 4,000 lb. electric in- 
dustrial fork trucks equipped with an “auto- 
matic self-loading scoop." The scoop, when 
driven into a pile of loose material, loads 
itself automatically and without the use of 
hydraulic cylinders or other auxiliary power. 
The company states that the scoop can self- 
load 100 per cent of capacity in loose ma- 
terials and as much as 60 per cent of 
capacity in ceramic clay of high moisture 
content. Scoops are available in capacities 
up to 15 cu. ft. Loads are released at any 
predetermined height by a fixed trigger or 
at any height within the lifting range of the 
truck by a manually operated lever. Dump- 
ing can be effected at any desired speed. 
The scoop is mounted on a standard car- 
riage plate and is said to be interchange- 
able with standard forks. The truck is 
equipped with pneumatic tires. , 

















up to X’s dock. So he hopes against 
hope that he will get a break ang 
be able to move the freight. The 
time deadline comes and goes and 
the freight is still on X’s dock. Mr. 
X raises a row, and at last, in des. 
paration, the carrier sends out a 
“flyer” with just that one shipment 
on board. The carrier is throwing 
another one percent out the window. 


Unnecessary terminal and dock 
expenses are other “hidden costs” 
which carriers should look for. 
There are two main reasons for 
these expenses. The first is lack of 
proper handling equipment for 
freight at the terminal; the second 
is too little dock space. The ware- 
houses are discovering how to han- 
dle freight efficiently, but the truck- 
ers are far behind. On the great 
majority of carriers’ docks, the 
most modern piece of handling 
equipment is a_ two-wheel hand 
truck. Fork trucks, pallets, con- 
veyors, and pallet jacks or even 
skids are. practically unknown. 
Ninety-nine percent of the carriers 
break bulk the hard way: they pass 
the freight out of the box by hand, 
load it the same way and deliver 
to store door by brute strength. The 
use of materials handling equip- 
ment would save them money. And 
the loss here is more than one per- 
cent. 


Cost leaks extend past the actual 
operation of the vehicles into the 
carrier’s office. Many carriers, for 
example, lack adequate billing facil- 
ities. A lot of money can go down 
the drain through not having book- 
keeping “up to snuff.”” Carriers are 
late in billing out freight, and what 
is supposed to be a cash business 
becomes a credit account of long 
standing. The Commission knows 
that the truckers work with a small 
profit margin, and for that reason 
they have the “seven day” rule. 
Shippers also know about it, so any 
extension of credit is a pure loss 
to the carrier. Billing freight is 
just as important as hauling it. 

Transportation, whether it is rail, 
water, air or motor, is a fast- 
moving and interesting game, but 
in order to make motor transporta- 
tion not only fascinating but profit- 
able, carriers must learn to spot 
the many “hidden costs” which too 
often are not unearthed until the 
sheriff knocks on the door. 
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BETTER 
WAREHOUSING 


(Continued from page 23) 


vailing warehousing flow follows. 
Goods arrive in carlots at the west- 
side tracks. Merchandise is then 
palletized or skidded. Next, it is 
taken to floor storage by truck and 
elevator. When the merchandise is 
shipped out, trucks and elevators 
take it down to the east-side motor 
freight docks for I.t.]. and l.c.l. out- 
shipment. 

This means that about 40 percent 
of all warehoused merchandise is 
floor-trucked and stored on pallets 
and about 40 percent is handled and 
stored on skids, which can be used 
economically for storage because of 
rapid warehousing turnover. The 
remaining 20 percent of tonnage 
consists of small lot and variety 
merchandise which must be hand 
loaded and hauled, mostly on skids. 
Through these methods the com- 
pany is now handling from 9,000 
to 12,000 tons per month, exclusive 
of tenant outbound shipments. Dur- 
ing periods of rapid turnover the 
warehouse traffic has reached an 
even higher volume peak than this. 

The management has considered 
other methods of improving ware- 
house handling. One of the steps 
considered was greater use of con- 
veyors, since short lengths of ad- 
justible conveyors now are often 
used for dock handling and special 
stacking. But there have been two 
general objections to any plan for 
more extensive use of conveyors. 
First, the warehoused merchandise 
includes a wide and changeable va- 
riety of sizes and weights of unit 
packages, and second, any conveyor 
system would require a large in- 
crease in off-and-on package hand- 
ling. About the only handling gain 
realized would be in saved steps; 
and steps have already been mini- 
mized through use of skid and 
pallet-load assemblies which are 
easily moved by hand trucks or 
powered trucks. 

In sum, executives of the West- 
ern Warehousing Co. seem to feel 
that their program to improve 
handling methods has. produced 
more than satisfactory results, par- 
ticularly in view of the structural 


limitations of their multi-storv 
building. 
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It's easier, too, with this Truck-Man Pallet Toter. 
Note this 180° turn into a standard seven foot car 
door with a heavy, bulky load . . . and plenty of 
room to spare! That's typical Truck-Man maneuver- 
ability, designed into all three Truck-Man models 
to cut your handling costs. 


The Model DF Pallet Toter handles pallet loads 
faster and better because it’s designed for hori- 
zontal pallet movement. Forks of heavy channel 
steel operate hydraulically, auto primed, with com- 
plete control from the driver platform. Weight 
empty, 920 pounds... load rating, 3500 pounds! 
Brake and clutch work from the same lever. Turns 
360° in its own length! Rugged, six inch wide 
load wheels have rubber inserts for easy riding 
and quiet operation; dual drive wheels are pneu- 
matic for better traction and easy riding . . . both 
are ‘‘friendly to floors’. 








A 


All three Truck-Man models powered by the Wisconsin 





Heavy Duty air-cooled gasoline engine. All three give 
you... 
| | 


.» no layups for battery 


@ Round-the-clock operation . 

| charge . . . no battery charge equipment to buy. 
@ Economy... eight hours work on one gallon of gas. 
@ U/L approval . . . simplicity— safety — stamina! 


“‘and the operator rides with the load!” 
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truck-=2iGilt inc. 1435 w. Ganson, Jackson, Mich. 


Send me information on the Truck-Man models checked below: 
| | Platform Utility 
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FINANCING HANDLING 


(Continued from page 35) 


not disposed to make the cash out- 
lay, hold back. Finding in a year 
or two that for various reasons, 
their volume of business has drop- 
ped, they then find it impossible 
to reduce costs because they can- 
not cut their labor force. They 
are forced to continue with the 
old hand methods of handling be- 
cause they cannot now justify the 
purchase of equipment. If the 
equipment had been financed at 
the time when the handling load 
was heavy and the demand high, 
it would have paid for itself and 
been available to further’ re- 
duce expenses when the volume 
dropped. 

Not all business men however, 
have been slow to recognize the 
advantages in financing, Many, 
short on capital but long on fore- 
sight, are going to the banks or 
the finance companies. Still others 
are buying their equipment on the 
basis of a rental contract. The 
means vary; the results are con- 
sistent. The equipment rapidly 
pays for itself; it is available 
for service years after the final 
payment is made; and in paying 
for the equipment, the business 
is made to bear no undue financial 
burden. 

To show what can be accom- 
plished by good material handling 
methods and the installation of 
proper materials handling equip- 
ment, let us cite a few examples. 
(These examples are not neces- 
sarily based on installations where 
financing was required.) 

One company required more 
space for the storage of concrete 
blocks. This space was not avail- 
able adjacent to the plant, and 
could only be obtained by chang- 
ing the method of stacking so as 
to increase the stacking height. 
This would require more men for 
the additional lift, more time to 
accomplish the job and more men 
and time for loading to trucks. 
By purchasing a fork truck in the 
amount of $3,000, the storage 
space was obtained, the capacity 
of the storage area was tripled, 
the loading and unloading of the 
trucks was speeded up, and the 


D6 











time required for handling cement 
was greatly reduced. Not a cent 
in additional labor costs resulted 
from the changeover. But if the 
machine had not been purchased, 
two, and possibly three laborers, 
or the equivalent of an investment 
over a year of approximately 
$5,000, would have been required. 
Thus, the equipment paid for it- 
self and is available for many 
more years of work at a very low 
maintenance cost. 

Another company needed a sys- 
tem of conveyors to expedite the 
unloading of box cars and trailers. 
The initial investment was ap- 
proximately $2,500 for the equip- 
ment, and about $500 for building 
changes, or a total of $3,000. If 
the conveyors had not been in- 
stalled, the company would have 
had to hire three or four addition- 
al hand-truckers, which would 
have amounted to a cost of ap- 
proximately $6,000 per year. Here 
the equipment paid for itself in 
less than six months, and is avail- 
able for future service. 

One company had the problem 
of handling barrels into the ware- 
house, out of the warehouse to a 
truck, and of moving the barrels 
by truck to a railroad car, where 
they had to be handled into the 
ear. Occasionally, operations had 








This electronically controlled hoist, for oper- 
ation over the water from warehouse to ship, 
across spread out plant areas, over high 
temperature equipment and along rails ex- 
tending out over plant yards, has been de- 
veloped by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. An electronic transmitter, plugged 
into plant power lines, supplies energy to 
operate the hoist, while a receiver mounted 
on the hoist and connected to hoist con- 
tactors, operates it. Demonstration above 
is ‘ conjunction with Omni-Lectronic Con- 
trol. 





to be reversed. All handling wag 
done by hand. In addition, the 
company had the problem of mak. 
ing inter-department deliveries 
several times a day of one or two 
barrels. Under the old system, 
this required a street truck, and 
four laborers from the company 
labor pool. This frequently tieg 
up production men for from fif. 
teen to forty minutes waiting time 
on each loading operation, and 
made for unsatisfactory schedyl- 
ing between departments. And of 
course, it was a considerable ex. 
pense item. By spending $2,600 
for a fork truck with load-grab 
and barrel arms, the operating 
men are now able to handle al! 
the incoming and outgoing barrels, 
put them into and take them out 
of storage, load and unload the 
cars, and make interdepartmental 
deliveries—all without calling on 
the company labor pool. It is 
estimated that the savings in this 
case are some $5,000 a year. 


In still another instance, a 
warehouseman needed more load- 
ing and unloading facilities for 
trucks, in order to speed up the 
delivery and shipping of supplies 
into and out of the warehouse. It 
was impossible to find this load- 
ing space within his present ware- 
house. The traffic congestion in 
the streets adjacent to the ware- 
house made it difficult to hold 
trailers waiting for space at the 
loading and unloading docks. By 
purchasing some short lengths of 
roller conveyor, and some fork 
trucks and pallets, it was possible 
to speed up this operation. The 
necessity of making the capital 
investment for change in plant, 
which would have amounted to 
$50,000 or $60,000, was thus 
avoided. 

Another concern, handling lum- 
ber, required more storage space, 
and better methods of unloading 
and grading. By purchasing a 
fork truck and straddle truck, it 
was able to utilize space for lun- 


ber storage which, due to the high 


transportation costs from _ that 
space to the point of use, had not 
previously been available. The 
new methods simplified the un- 
loading of cars, and the grading, 
lessened the time of unloading; 
and eliminated the necessity of 
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rehandling when needed. The en- 
tire operation was speeded up. 
The cost of the materials handling 
equipment was approximately 
318,000; the grading and prepara- 
tion of the storage yard cost an- 
other $8,000; and road and build- 
ing changes amount to another 
36,000, or a total of $32,000. The 
estimated saving of which advan- 
tage could be taken immediately, 
was better than $25,000 a year, 
and additional savings would be 
made after the system was t. 
effect for a few months. 


It is not suggested that every 
pusiness man with a _ handling 
and/or storage problem rush _ to 
the nearest bank or finance com- 
pany for financial assistance. It 
ig an individual problem and, as 
such, does not readily lend itself 
toa hard and fast rule. In decid- 
ing whether or not to have mate- 
rials handling equipment financed, 
management must consider the 
same questions which it considers 
before deciding whether or not 
to get financing for, say, a new 
set of machines to increase pro- 
duction. It must take into ac- 
count such interdependent factors 
as prospective volume of business, 
general economic conditions and 
trends in its field. It is perhaps 
management’s very recognition of 
the fact that no hard and fast 
rule exists, which can serve it as 
a starting point in its attempts to 
determine the proper course of 
action. Recognizing the fact, 
management will face with an 
open mind the entire question of 
financing materials handling 
equipment. The adoption of such 
an attitude would, for instance, 
do away with the idea that financ- 
ing is inadvisable merely on the 
face of it. Certainly, the examples 
cited above tell us that it is not. 


See 





Transportation Triangle 


Henry G. Elwell, traffic consultant for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE, spoke at the Feb- 
ruary 8 regular monthly meeting of the 
Raritan Traffic Club on the "Transporta- 
tion Triangle." Mr. Elwell’s hard hitting 
talk stressed the inter-dependence of the 
motor carriers, the railroads, and the 
shippers. "Only through cooperation can 
we bring about efficiency with . . . re- 
duction in costs.” 
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Distribution Facts 


START has been made in the de- 

velopment of high grade ore de- 
posits in Labrador and Quebec, and if 
is believed that water transportation 
of such ore will increase the desirabil- 
ity of improving the St. Lawrence 
River to accommodate such traffic. 
(Hubel) 





Articulated barges specifically de- 
signed for movement of dry cargo will 
be introduced to the Mississippi River 
system by Butcher-Arthur, Inc. The 
barges are to be oil carriers but will 
be interchangeable with similar cargo 
barges. The barges will function as 
two-barge towing units. Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has just delivered the first 
unit. 





Private shipyards are scheduled to 
deliver 598,162 gross tons of shipping, 
largely tankers, in 1949. The 1950 
schedule calls for 603,940 gross tons 
of shipping, again largely tankers. 
Those tankers built in 1949 will aver- 
age about 16,500 tons, slightly below 
the average planned for 1950. 





Freight car requirements of ship- 
pers in the first quarter of 1949 were 
expected to be 2.1 percent above the 
requirements for same period in 1948. 
Both the Trans-Missouri-Kansas and 
Northwest territories show major in- 
creases, largely because of grain and 
other food shipments. 





The Association of American Rail- 
roads is attempting to justify high or 
higher rates by pointing to the price 
levels of commodities at wholesale and 
the level of costs to themselves. 
[While there is some justification for 
the claim that the railroads have been 
hit by higher costs, it is not proper 
for the railroads to point to general 
wholesale price levels, but more fitting 
that they report their own cost trends. 
For one thing, many of the roads own 
their own coal, timber, etc., and such 
purchases as they make from them- 
selves may not reflect general cost 
levels or trends. Also, to argue by 
implication that if wholesale prices go 
up 50 percent, rates might too, is fal- 
lacious. Railroad rates are not as 
flexible as wholesale prices, particu- 
larly as regards general rate levels, 
and there are frequent time lags. 
Lastly, rates are based on several fac- 
tors, only one of which is the value of 
the commodities transported. | 





What is claimed to be a revolution- 
ary step in rail refrigeration was 
marked by the arrival in Edmonton, 
Canada, of the first North American 
railway car to be equipped with a 
gasoline-driven freezing unit. The car 
was developed at Vancouver by engi- 
neers of the Fisheries Research Board. 
Rapid drop in temperature is claimed, 
with easy maintenance of a desired 
reading. 





Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervisor 
Training courses will be held in vari- 
ous colleges in the country. The ATA 
lists a number of schools, including 
UCLA, Oregon, Oklahoma, North- 
western and many others. G. D. Son- 


theimer, director of the Safety Depart- 
ment of the ATA, reported the list. 





The ATA’s legal department is urg- 
ing President Truman to fill an ICC 
vacancy with a man “fully conversant 
with motor carrier problems.” The 
association has also filed with the ICC 
an application for collective rate-mak- 
ing authority with immunity from 
anti-trust law liability. This was filed 
under the Reed-Bulwinkle amendment, 
which section of the ICC law is now 
under attack in Congress. In this 
connection, the House select committee 
on small business. has recommended 
several steps designed to increase com- 
petition in transportation. One rec- 
ommendation suggests that the FTC 
be directed to determine to what extent 
some forms of transportation own or 
control companies in other media of 
transportation. Another of the com- 
mittee’s thoughts is that the FTC 
study banker control of transporta- 
tion. If these proposals ever pass, 
they will keep the FTC in clover for 
many a year. 





Illinois is planning, according to re- 
cent word, to increase truck license 
fees and raise the state gasoline tax 
by two cents per gallon. This as well 
as other tax “hikes” represent in part 
certain “fantastic proposals” recently 
advanced to finance great highways. 
In re this, a 150 page report was made 
by Dr. James C. Nelson to a joint com- 
mittee on highways, streets and 
bridges. With great smacking of lips, 
the study proposes two tax increase 
plans. One of these, Dr. Nelson urges, 
“would have the advantage of sim- 
plicity.” Truckers will be pleased to 
hear about this. Interestingly enough, 
the report states: “It was not possible 
to reach a definite conclusion regard- 
ing the equity of the present assign- 
ment of financial responsibility for 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance... .” 

With various states looking for 
more revenue, it appears that about 
30 states may see attempts to raise 
taxes on the highway users. 





An indoctrination training program 
for key civilian warehousemen is being 
prepared for April, in connection with 
Army, Navy and Air Force depots. 
Information on the Navy course may 
be obtained from the AWA, Merchan- 
dise Division. Information on the 
Army program is available in Memo- 
randum No. 620-25-1 of the Dep’t of 
the Army. Air Force letters Nos. 40- 
20 and 40-20A are also available 
through the association offices. 





We have just been notified by J. H. 
Colquitt of the NARW that returns on 
the query, “How much does a cold stor- 
age job cost” indicates that investment 
per employe in the public refrigerated 
warehousing industry averages about 
$15,000 to $18,000, “depending on the 
types of plant.” This, Mr. Colquitt 
believes, places this industry among 
those with the highest rates of invest- 
ment per employe. 





Alford Refrigerated Warehouses, 
Dallas, has just installed what is 
claimed to be the world’s largest re- 
frigerator. 











T is a common practice for man- 
ufacturers and others to ship 
large quantities of their prod- 
ucts to key points for warehousing 
and later distribution to surround- 
ing areas. This method of ware- 
house distribution from key points 
affords the manufacturer a saving 
in freight charges and permits ex- 
pedited distribution. Carriers, gen- 
erally, have recognized the inher- 
ent advantages of this procedure 
and have by their cooperation and 
encouragement been to some ex- 
tent responsible for its growth. 
From a loss and damage claim 
viewpoint, however, this practice 
presents serious problems to the 
carrier claim department. Usually 
a carload or truckload shipment 
is made to the distribution point 
and the merchandise unloaded and 
warehoused. Later, as orders for 


Responsibility for damage to freight 
is often difficult to assign. The truck. 
ers have met this problem by settling 
on the basis of a mileage prorate: 
some railroads have also done this, 
but there has been a tendency of 
some rail carriers to set up onerous 
conditions which are often almos} 


impossible for the claimant to meet, 


By JOHN M. MILLER 


Secretary, Freight Claim Council, ATA 


the merchandise are _ received, 
stock will be withdrawn from the 
warehouse and _ shipped to fill 
orders. As a general rule, at time 
of reshipment the merchandise is 
in the original container and the 
package has not been opened nor 
the contents inspected before ten- 
dered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion to the purchaser. When de- 
livery is made to the ultimate con- 
signee, loss or damage of a con- 
cealed nature may be discovered 
and claim will be filed with such 
carrier for the entire amount of 
the loss or damage. Since the 
shipment was not opened and in- 
spected at the warehouse, it is im- 
possible to ascertain whether the 
shipment was damaged while in 
possession of the carrier or car- 
riers bringing it into the ware- 
house, or damaged while in pos- 


session of the carrier or Carriers 
between warehousing point and uwl- 
timate destination. Further, dam- 
age may have occurred during 
nandling and warehousing. 
What position should the carrier 
receiving such claim take? Is it 
reasonable to expect the carrier or 
carriers transporting from the 
warehouse to assume payment of 
a claim for damage which may 
have occurred while the shipment 
was in transit to the warehouse? 
From a legal viewpoint, if the 
claimant brought suit against the 
carrier or carriers performing the 
transportation from the warehouse 
to consignee, it would be necessary 
for claimant to establish that the 
shipment was in good condition 
at the time it was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation from 
(Continued on page 60) 
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SEVEN STEPS 


(Continued from page 49) 


labor gasoline-driven 
Army surplus winch was _ pur- 
chased. Now one man moves and 
spots cars at the loading and un- 
loading areas (see Fig. 1), and 
jeeded goods do not remain in 
railroad cars. In Fig. 2, a car 
loaded with heavy, crated appli- 
ances has been spotted to permit 
4 truck to take merchandise 
directly. 

Getting the goods from the un- 
loading area into the warehouse 
without bottling up the area for the 
better part of a day, yet avoiding 
high manpower costs, was the 
second problem. It was solved 
in part by the installation of a 
gravity conveyer which sharply 
cut unloading time at the unload- 
ing area. One man, working in- 
side the railroad car, places mer- 
chandise on the conveyer (Fig. 3), 
which carries it into the ware- 
house and through the ground 
floor storage area. In Fig. 4, the 


costs, a 


conveyer safely brings breakable 
records to storage bins in the 


warehouse interior. Note that 
the conveyer line may be sectioned 
to increase workers’ maneuvera- 
bility. When merchandise is to 
be stored on an upper story, a 
booster belt meets the conveyer 
and takes the merchandise to the 
upper level (Fig. 5), making sec- 
ond story storage a simple matter. 

The third problem with which 
the distribution men of this com- 
pany had to deal was that of fill- 
ing orders and getting them out 
of the warehouse. Facing two 
questions at once—how to move 
merchandise from one warehouse 
to the next when the warehouse 
floors were at different levels, 
and how to bring down the mer- 
chandise which the booster belt 
system had taken up—they in- 
stalled a gravity belt system. An- 
other means of bringing down 
merchandise which was stored on 
an upper story was provided by 
a four-story spiral chute which 
opens at each story and ends up 
in the assembly room, where 


goods are packed for shipment. 

When different items which 
have been stored at the same level 
must be taken out to fill orders, 
the conveyer belt system is again 
put to work. Fig. 6 shows the 
conveyer being used for this pur- 
pose. By integrating, storage 
areas containing divergent com- 
modities, it makes the filling of 
heterogeneous orders a_ single, 
non-stop operation. 

The final step in the system, 
that of getting the orders out of 
the warehouse and into waiting 
trucks, is facilitated by a wide 
variety of hand trucks (Fig. 7). 
Note the raised loading platform, 
which simplifies the loading of 
vehicles and minimizes the time 
required to get needed merchan- 
dise off to the customer. 

Thus, from beginning to end, 
the company’s distribution plan- 
ners have aimed at and have suc- 
ceeded in attaining economies 
through: 

1. Higher volume; 

2. Use of modern materials 

handling equipment; 

3. Higher efficiency; 

4. Time savings. 
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This crawling action lets the ESCORT roll up and down steps 
and curbs without slipping, jarring or bumping. 
. gets more work done every day. On level surfaces 
the ESCORT rolls easily on the two rubber-tired wheels. . 


The S-2-S (top) is available in steel or aluminum and will handle ~. 

1200 pounds and 800 pounds respectively. The A-2-S-M (bottom) 

can be used in the regular fashion. On level surfaces the swivel 

wheel is dropped for use. The heaviest load can be moved with- 

out weight on operator. Available in both steel and aluminum. 
Write tor descriptive folder and prices. 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 


Old 

Reliable 

@ Hardwood ESCORT 
= 


It eliminates 


Augusta, Ga. 
















he 
> All ESCORT trucks 
s are sold on a money 
. back guarantee. If 
i not satisfied after 
i fair trial, return for 
refund of full pur- 
chase price. 











CONCEALED DAMAGE 


(Continued from page 58) 


the warehouse. It must be remem- 
bered that the bill of lading states 
only that the property was _ re- 
ceived “in apparent good order.” 
Obviously, there is no obligation 
upon the carrier to open contain- 
ers and examine merchandise at 
the time it is received. All that 
is expected of the carrier is a rea- 
sonable inspection of the outer con- 
tainer; the bill of lading, in stating 
that the property is received “in 
apparent good order,” implies that 
there may be damage not apparent 
to the carrier. To establish a 
prima facie case for recovery from 
the carrier. the claimant must 
establish that the merchandise at 
time delivered to the carrier was 
actually in good condition. This 
essential proof, however, cannot be 
adduced where the container has 
not been opened and the property 
inspected at the warehouse point. 
Claimant, therefore, would be un- 
able to recover from the carrier. 
Denton v. Ramsdell, 31 So. 2d 873; 
Colotra v. Railway Express 
Agency, 32 So. 2d 69, and other 
cases support this principle which, 
of course, is fundamental and gen- 
erally recognized by all. 

It has been stated that carriers 
generally have encouraged’ this 
method of warehouse distribution. 
The fact that many carriers pay 
claims for damage of concealed 
nature arising out of this method 
of distribution certainly indicates 
that the carriers are giving their 
support, since the claimant legally 
would have serious difficulty in 
securing recovery by legal process. 

These claims have always been 
particularly onerous to motor car- 
riers. Usually the shipment into 
the warehouse will be a rail car- 
load movement of many miles. The 
shipment to ultimate consignee on 
the other hand will usually be a 
short haul by motor carrier. As- 
suming that the shipment went 
900 miles by rail to the warehouse 
and 100 miles by motor carrier 
to the final destination, if claim 
is filed for the entire amount with 
the delivering motor carrier, claim- 
ant in effect is asking the motor 
carrier to pay 100 percent while 
the motor carrier has only per- 
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formed 1/10 of the transportation 
service. 

In 1939, when motor carriers in- 
itially adopted their freight claim 
rules, this problem received con- 
sideration, but since the practices 
of motor carriers in handling these 
claims differed so widely, it was 
not felt advisable to attempt to 
establish any standard basis for 
national application. As a result, 
the condition and _ practices of 
motor carriers with respect to 
these claims varied and there was 
general dissatisfaction on the part 
of shippers and receivers. A large 
number of motor carriers settled 
these claims on the basis of 50 per- 
cent of the damage claimed. Others 
declined the claim while a few 
paid the entire amount to claimant 
and endeavored to have the rail or 
other initial carrier prorate its pro- 
portion based on mileage. In order 
to establish uniformity and remove 
the basis for shipper-receiver com- 
plaint, the Freight Claim Council 
of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc. in 1946 adopted the fol- 
lowing rule to govern its members 
in handling these claims for 
concealed damage on _ shipments 
receiving prior’ transportation: 
“8(e). Claims for concealed loss or 
concealed damage to freight iden- 
tified as having had prior trans- 
portation to a warehouse or other 
storage point, and which has not 
been opened for inspection prior to 
final transporation by motor car- 
rier, shall be settled upon basis of 
a mileage prorate from first ship- 
ping point to final destination.” 

Rail carriers for many years 
have had a similar rule in their 
Freight Claim Rules. Rail carri- 
ers’ Rule 40(a) is almost identical 
to the motor carriers’ Rule 8(e) 
except that it limits a mileage pro- 
rate to those shipments which have 
not remained in storage or at the 
distribution point in excess of 120 
days. The motor carrier rule is 
therefore more liberal to the claim- 
ant. 

The intent of Rule 8(e) should 
not be construed as limiting claim- 
ant’s recovery of the full amount 
of his claim. Many motor carriers 
realize that the claimant in these 


transactions is usually a smal] con- 
signee who is not fully familiar 
with the steps necessary to collect 
the entire amount of his claim. 
These carriers assist the consignee 
by contacting the warehouse ship 
per, securing the necessary records 
as to identity of carrier rendering 
the prior transportation, and file 
the claim with that carrier for its 
proportion and are able to pay 
claimant in full. Some motor ear. 
riers, however, lack the facilities 
for performing this service and 
pay claimant only their proportion 
based on a mileage prorate from 
initial origin point and_ request 
claimant to file claim for balance 
with the carrier or carriers per- 
forming the transportation into the 
warehouse. 


Regardless of the intent of the 
motor carriers’ Rule 8(e), certain 
practices of rail carriers often pre- 
vent the claimant from securing 
the full amount of his claim. Quite 
often the shipment may have been 
warehoused over 120 days. If this 
is the case, some rail carriers will 
refuse to prorate. If the claim is 
not passed on to the rail carrier 
within nine months after delivery 
of the rail car at distribution point, 
the rail carrier will refuse to enter- 
tain it. While the rail carrier is 
fully justified, the motor carrier, in 
assisting claimant to secure full 
recovery, must negotiate individu- 
ally with each rail carrier. 

Where more than one carrier is 
involved, as is frequently the case, 
it is not always possible to file the 
claim with each rail carrier within 
the nine months period. Motor 
carriers have found it difficult to 
understand why it is necessary to 
present the claim to each rail car- 
rier involved. In the motor carrier 
industry, the timely filing of a 
claim with any one carrier party to 
the movement is recognized as 
timely filing with all other carriers. 
Motor carriers contend that the 
timely filing of these claims with 
the rail carrier performing the de- 
livery into the warehouse or dis- 
tribution point should be recog- 
nized as timely filing with other 
rail carriers participating in the 
movement. Further, most motor 
carriers believe that the require- 
ment that these claims be handled 
with each rail carrier separately is 


(Continued on page 62) 
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AIR FREIGHT 


(Continued from page 53) 


have developed such service with- 
out subsidy, the Board was not 
authorized to subsidize the develop- 
ment of all-cargo service by the 
certificated airlines. In its order 
in the Braniff mail pay case, the 
Board admitted that these conten- 
tions Warranted serious considera- 
tion, but held that “It is not clear 
at this stage that subsidy payments 
ave not needed, at least during a 
developmental] period, to insure the 
proper development of the = air 
freight industry by making avail- 
able to population centers of close 
proximity, a regular all-cargo ser- 
vice.” 

The Board’s reasoning appears 
to be that even though the non- 
certificated cargo carriers have 
demonstrated that they may be able 
to develop a profitable all-cargo ser- 
vice on a long-haul basis between 
a few large cities, this does not 
mean that all-cargo service on a 
short-haul basis between points 
along a certificated route, might not 
require support. 
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The Post Office Dept., the freight 
forwarders and the non-certificated 
lines have made the further charge, 
which the airlines vehemently de- 
nied in the Air Freight Rate Case, 
that government funds permit the 
airlines to establish low cargo rates, 
thus destroying the right of the 
non-certificated carriers to compete 
on fair and equal terms. They also 
say that subsidization encourages 
the certificated lines to adopt un- 
sound cargo rate structures gener- 
ally and uneconomic methods of de- 
veioping and diverting traffic. The 
Board feels, however, that it has 
the power to deal with competitive 
abuses and unsound rate structures. 
Minimum rates to prevent destruc- 
tive competition have already been 
fixed. Actually, the rates estab- 
lishet by the smaller certificated 
lines, which are the lines which will 
benefit most directly from the CAB 
policy, have been _ substantially 
above both the prescribed mini- 
mums and the rates charged by the 
non-certificated carriers. 


ee 


DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 


It now seems apparent that the 
CAB, as well as the airlines, recog- 
nizes that aircargo service is not a 
parcel business. It realizes, rather, 
that it is a business in its own 
right, requiring all-cargo planes, 
cargo handling techniques, cargo 
solicitation and selling, and aill- 
‘argo scheduling. Aircargo service, 
as the large shippers and the non- 
scheduled operators have under- 
stood all along, should not be re- 
garded as a by-product or an inci- 
dental service to passenger trans- 
portation, but must be developed 
as a separate and distinct type of 
operation. Or, quoting from “Ajir- 
cargo Trends” (DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
January): “Aircargo traffic men 
now realize that there must be less 
‘aviation’ and more ‘transportation’ 
to make this service of maximum 
usefulness to commerce. They know 
that if aircargo is to be a distribu- 
tion tool it must be ‘machined’ into 
manufacturing, producing, whole- 
saling and retailing operations. 
There is a big selling job to do and 
it will have to be a better selling job 
than the air transportation indus- 
try has ever done before.” | 
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CONCEALED DAMAGE 


(Continued from page 60) 


unreasonable and only adds unnec- 
essary red tape. Our own informa- 
tion indicates that rail carriers do 
not require other rail carriers to 
follow this time-consuming pro- 
cedure. 

While most rail carriers have 
been cooperative in prorating these 
claims with motor carriers (when 
their procedural requirements are 
met), there has been a tendency on 
the part of some rail carriers to 
withdraw their cooperation. One 
large eastern rail carrier recently 
rejected one of these claims on the 
ground that the consignee had not 
reported the damage within 15 days 
after it had delivered the shipment 
to the distribution point. This, of 
course, was not possible and seldom 
ever is possible in connection with 
these shipments since the ware- 
house doesn’t open the container 
and examine the merchandise. The 
ultimate consignee in this particu- 
lar case did, however, open the con- 
tainer immediately after receipt 
from the motor carrier performing 
the final transportation. 

A large western rail carrier is 
also causing difficulty in connection 
with these claims by insisting that 
the proper measure of damages on 
them as far as it is concerned is 
the invoice value of the goods at 
the time of delivery to the ware- 
house. The claim agent for this 
rail carrier writes: 


“Our position has been (all 
other carriers here in the 
Northwest are handling in a 
similar manner) that these 
shipments are handled by the 
shipper, loaded into the cars 
and unloaded by the distribu- 
tion agency from the cars to 
their place of business, the car- 
rier merely transporting such 
shipments, and unless there is 
some evidence of a shift in the 
load or external evidence of 
crates such as being broken 


there is some question, where 


damage is of a concealed na- 
ture, as to whether or not car- 
riers should be held responsi- 
ble. 


“This has been more or less of 
a disputed question; we have 
gotten along with truck lines, 
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but you will have to appreciate 
the fact that the measure of 
damages in so far as rail car- 
riers are concerned should be 
in carload lots (quantity ship- 
ped) to the distributor as our 
liability, if any, terminates on 
delivery to the distributor. 


“Any resale by the distributor 
to the retailer constitutes a new 
contract with which we would 
not be concerned, and: it is our 
honest opinion that a liberal 
attitude is being taken by the 
carriers in assuming carriers’ 
proportion which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, is the full 
amount of claim where damage 
only is involved, by reason of 
the fact that the carrier mak- 
ing the ultimate delivery has 
such a short haul that the per- 
centage due from such carrier 
would be less than one dollar. 


“This position is taken only 
where shipments are rejected 
by the ultimate consignee and 
claim is filed on the basis of 
the resale by the distributor to 
the ultimate consignee. In the 
case of repairs or reasonable 
allowances being made due to 
damage, we are raising no ob- 
jections.” 


The contentions advanced by the 
writer of the above quoted state- 
ment have considerable merit. In 
many instances, however, the ware- 
housed merchandise continues to 
be the property of the manufac- 
turer or shipper while at distribu- 
tion point and the product is one 
with a recognized national whole- 
sale and retail value. Usually the 
property is sold to the consignee 
F.0O.B. warehousing point, and title 
to the goods passes when delivered 
to the carrier at that point. Under 
such circumstances, it cannot be 
said definitely that the value of the 
property is increased by the subse- 
quent sale and shipment. If the 
shipment is opened immediately 
after delivery from the rail car, 
and damage discovered, what would 
be the measure of recovery from 
the rail carrier? Under the above 
quoted statement, this particular 
rail carrier would, it seems, limit 
recovery to value of the merchan- 


dise in carload lots if damaged ie- 
vond point of salvage. Such ship- 
ments, however, do not always move 
into the warehouse under an jp- 
voice, as title may remain with the 
shipper-manufacturer. In this case. 
the measure of damages is not 
readily ascertainable. Some cop- 
tend that the proper basis would 
be shipper’s cost plus handling: 
others argue that the wholesale 
value should be the measure; while 
others contend that the proper basis 
would be retail value. It is not the 
purpose of this article to go into 
what the writer believes to be the 
proper basis. This illustration is 
only given to show one of the prac- 
tical difficulties being encountered 
in the adjustment of these claims. 


One other complaint has been 
brought against rail carriers by mo- 
tor carriers in connection with this 
matter. A motor carrier recently 
submitted a file to a rail carrier for 
adjustment on prorated mileage. 
The rail carrier declined to partici- 
pate in the prorate of the claim, 
but instead of returning the claim 
file with the motor carrier papers 
attached to the motor carrier from 
whom it had been received, this 
rail carrier elected to ignore the 
existence of the motor carrier and 
returned the complete file to the 
consignee-claimant. Naturally, the 
motor carrier resented this pro- 
cedure since carriers as a general 
rule make every effort to prevent 
carrier claim papers from passing 
into the hands of claimants. 


The problem in connection with 
the adjustment of these claims is 
not a simple one and will not be 
solved overnight. Without ques- 
tion it is a problem which requires 
the establishment of a definite pro- 
cedure. It is a problem which 
should receive the serious consider- 
ation of those engaged in distribu- 
tion and warehousing. In the mo- 
tor carrier industry, the A.T.A. 
Freight Claim Council is making 
every effort to establish a proced- 
ure which will prove satisfactory 
to all. The trucking industry is 
ready to sit down at any time with 
representatives of the warehousing 
and manufacturing industries and 
with other carriers in an effort to 
develop a satisfactory solution to 
this problem. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


delphia, general vice president; 
and W. A. Morse, Minneapolis, gen- 
eral treasurer. 

After the preliminary events, the 
session of Feb. 7 heard a report by 
the treasurer, Willard A. Morse, 
and addresses by J. Leo Cooke, 
president of the Merchandise Divi- 
sion, and Edgar M. Burns of the 
NARW. William Dalton’s remarks, 
which followed, lauded the Ameri- 
ean system of free enterprise, 
warned against unfounded pessim- 
ism, and stressed the importance of 
public relations in the job that pub- 
lic warehousemen still had to do. 

Clem D. Johnston addressed him- 
self to matters of national interest, 
particularly to government inter- 
vention in the realm of private en- 
terprise. He made the telling point 
that “Our most pressing job is to 
sell America and its free institu- 
tions, back to the American people. 
.. . Here in this country income 
has been largely nationalized 
through taxation. Today, we have 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Outgoing general president, Harlan Nissen, and newly elected general 
president, Clem Johnston, are conveyed to the annual banquet by fork truck. 


Trained to give you 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


te can count on us to give you efficient, dependable long 
distance moving service. We have over 600 agents, a big 
fleet of weather-proof vans, a staff of expertly trained 
movers who handle your household goods, office furniture 
and plant equipment with infinite care. Our agent nearest 
you is listed in your classified phone book. Get his estimate 


on moving to any part of the country. 


{ONS HISTANCE wa 


GENERAL OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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NFWA 


(Continued from page 39) 


Arlington Storage Warehouse, Ar- 
lington, Mass., Eastern Division. 

Joseph A. Hollander, Hollander 
Storage & Moving Co., Chicago, 
and Jerome D. Ullman, Federal 
Warehouse Co., Peoria, IIl., were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. 

The following were elected to 
serve on the committee to nominate 
officers for 1950: Paul B. Dodson, 
Edelen Traffic & Storage Co., Knox- 
ville, chairman; C. Leland Harri- 
son, Fidelity Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Philadelphia; J. W. C. Wright, 
Jr., Globe Storage Co., Inc., Baton 
Rouge; Elmer C. Schick, Merchants 
Traffic & Storage Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; Rav James, James Traffic & 
Storage Co., San Jose, Calif. 

The annual achievement award 
was presented to George Julin, 
Werner Bros. Kennelly Co., Chi- 
cago, for his outstanding work in 
the field of fire prevention. This as- 
pect of safety received considerable 
attention from the members, who 
were treated to an outdoor fire pre- 
vention demonstration. Conrad Reid 
of the I.C.C., Washington, D. C.., 





Outdoor barbecue at NFWA Convention. 


discussed the safety factor in long 
distance moving operations. 
Richard E. Joyce, Chicago, was 
presented with a presidential award 
as “top salesman” in handling the 
chairmanship of the public rela- 
tions and advertising committee. 


C. F. Basil Tippet, Toronto, Canada, 
was given a presidential award for 
outstanding service. 

Another point of interest was the 
information that containers suit- 
able for various types of household 
goods are now available. 





AWA 


(Continued from page 63) 


5,900,000 governmental employees 
—federal, state and local, all tax- 
eaters. Corporate profits are taxed 
twice, once when earned and once 
when distributed.” Like Mr. Dal- 
ton, he demanded more free enter- 
prise and less talk about change— 
as if change in itself were synony- 
mous with progress. 

Charles E. Nichols reported on 
liaison with the Armed Services 
in peacetime. Mr. Nichols’ com- 
mittee, after earnest endeavor, in- 
duced Secretary of War Patterson 
in 1946 to establish a joint com- 
mittee, later expanded to include 
both the Navy and the Air Force. 
Two meetings of the new Armed 
Services-Commercial Storage Com- 
mittee were held in 1948. The Jan- 
uary, 1948 meeting started a pro- 
gram for the indoctrination of key 
civilian warehousemen on Armed 
Services methods in operations, and 
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by the end of the year 42 persons 
took part at 13 different Depot in- 
stallations. Enrollment for April 
1949 is now open. 

The next report was by the Com- 
mittee on Warehouse Receipts and 
Warehousing Law. This committee, 
after extensive consultation with 
the American Law Institute, dis- 
tributed copies of a code of com- 
mercial law (in draft form) to ob- 
tain consideration of technical pro- 
visions and to give publicity to the 
ALI project. The committee is ac- 
tively interested in relieving ware- 
housemen from those provisions of 
the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act which are deemed conducive 
to cumbersome requirements as to 
lost negotiable receipts; ambiguous 
requirements for statement of 
warehousemen’s lien on receipts; 
difficulty in distinguishing between 
negotiable and non-negotiable re- 


a ED 


ceipts; criminal liability attaching 
to a warehouseman re delivery of 
goods covered by a lost negotiable 
receipt; and limitation of liability 
of a warehouseman, except in case 
of gross negligence or fraud. 

C. J. LaMothe, general chairman 
of the General Banking Committee, 
AWA, spoke next. His topic was: 
what bankers don’t know about 
warehouse receipts, and what they 
should know. A booklet was pre- 
pared informing bankers of the 
significance of such receipts as col- 
lateral. In this publicity work, 
much of the load was borne by the 
Merchandise Division. Mr. La- 
Mothe stressed that an “educa- 
tional program is definitely advis- 
able among the loan officers... -” 

This ended the opening session 
of the AWA. At the closing session 
the general officers were elected. 
It is planned to have the 1950 con- 
vention in Chicago, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, from Jan. 31l- 
Feb. 3. 
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(rganizations Selling Warehouse Services 


Five warehouse organizations functioning as sellers of ware- 
house space have just held meetings in San Francisco, coin- 
cidentally with the 58th annual convention of the AWA, and 
have announced their new officers, directors and governors 
for 1949. The rosters of officials appear below, and are 
condensed because of receipt at time of going to press. 


Allied Distribution, Inc. 


W. D. Leet, Chicago, has been 
re-elected president for the 16th 
consecutive year. Kent B. Stiles, 
New York, was re-elected vice- 
president; F. D. Bateman, Gris- 
wold & Bateman Warehouse Co., 
Chicago, iS again treasurer; and 
Vera Watkins, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. The following directors were 
chosen : 

Herbert H. 
Terminal 
Cleveland; 

J. E. Wilson, Jr., Wilson Ware- 
house Co., Buffalo; 

F. Donald Bateman, Griswold & 
Bateman Warehouse Co., Chi- 
cago; 

J. D. Beeler, Mead Johnson Ter- 
minal Corp., Evansville, Ind.; 

Harold F. Burch, Burch Ware- 
house and Transfer Co., Pue- 
blo, Colo; 

W. H. McMurtry, Colonial Ware- 
house and Transfer Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Lederer, Lederer 
Warehouse Co., 


American Chain of 
Warehouses, Inc. 

G. K. Weatherred, Dallas Trans- 
fer & Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Dallas, was re-elected president for 
1949. C. J. LaMothe, St. Louis 
Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, 
was re-elected to the vice-presi- 


dency; W. A. Morse, Security 
Warehouse Co., Minneapolis, re- 
Mains as treasurer; and J. W. 


Terreforte, New York, continues 
as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer with W. J. Marshall, Chicago, 
western manager. 

The board of governors will con- 
sist of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and: 

D. S. Adams, Adams Transfer & 

Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 

A. F. Bell, Eyres Transfer & 

Warehouse Co., Seattle; 
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B. L. Bertel, Union Storage & 
Transfer Co., Fargo, N. D.; 
A. M. Burroughs, The Weicker 
Transfer & Storage Co., Den- 

ver; 

W. E. Fessenden, California 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles; 

J. G. Hyland, Hartford Despatch 
& Warehouse Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford; 

J. L. Keogh, Buffalo Merchandise 
Warehouses, Inc., Buffalo; 

D. M. Liddle, Merchants Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Des Moines; 

A. P. McNeal, The Merchandise 
Warehouse Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; 

R. M. Tyler, Galt Block Ware- 
house Co., Portland, Maine; 
R. B. Young, Jr., Savannah 
Bonded Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; 

J. D. Ullman, Federal 
house Co., Peoria, IIl. 


Ware- 


Associated Warehouses, Inc. 


President: Irving S. Culver, 
Gibraltar Warehouses, San Fran- 
cisco; Vice - President: S. W. 
Brooks, Minneapolis Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Minneapolis; 
Treasurer: Curtice B. Robinson, 
Public Warehouse Co., Oklahoma 
City; Executive Secretary: Clyde 
EK. Phelps, Chicago. Directors 
elected were: 

Ward Castle, Currier Lee Ware- 

houses, Inc., Chicago; 

Harry C. Goble, Rapid Transfer 

& Storage Co., Portland, Ore.; 

George Lacay, Midtown Ware- 

house, Inc., New York; 

Robert R. Lester, Kansas City 

Terminal Warehouse Co.., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; 

S. J. Lusby, Rutger Street Ware- 
house, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Walter J. Merry, Gallagher’s 

Warehouse, Inc., Philadelphia; 

Philip Milstein, Bankers Ware- 

house Co., Denver; 


H. M. Overmyer, Merchants & 
Manufacturers Warehouse, To- 
ledo, Ohio; 

Leo Pistorino, Bowker Storage 
& Distributing Co., Boston; 
E. A. Powers, Larkin Warehouse, 

Inc., Buffalo; 

B. A. Strohm, Strohm Warehouse 
& Cartage Co., Indianapolis; 

A. O. Walde, Davies Warehouse 
Co., Los Angeles; 

C. A. Webster, New York, con- 
tinues as Eastern Manager. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


Officers and directors elected for 

the year 1949 include: 

J. Leo Cooke, Lehigh Warehouse 
& Transportation Co., Newark, 
N. J., president; 

A. M. Crighton, Gulf Shipside 
Storage Corp., New Orleans, 
vice-president ; 

S. A. Smith, Anchor Storage Co., 
Chicago, treasurer; 

J. G. Temple, Chicago, 
tary; 

L. T. Howell, Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia; 

A. H. Webster, Jefferson Ter- 
minal Warehouse, Detroit; 

Frank Burns, Blue Line Storage 
Co., Des Moines; 

E. S. Stanley, Star Truck & 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles; 

W. F. Long, S. N. Long Ware- 
house, St. Louis. 


secre- 


Interlake Terminals, fac. 


President: Rudie Wilhelm, Jr., 
Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co., 
Inc., Portland, Ore.; 

Vice-President: W. G. Tanzer, 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc., Chicago; 


Secretary - Treasurer: E. W. 


Leicht, Leicht Transfer & 
Storage Co., Green Bay, 
Wisc. ; 


Vice - President and General 
Manager: George G. Roddy, 
New York. 

In addition to the above, the 

following are also Directors: 

J. L. Keogh, Buffalo Merchandise 
Warehouses, Inc., Buffalo; 

T. L. Hansen, Hansen Storage 
Co., Milwaukee. 
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BRANCH OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 51) 


that the traffic department be well 
equipped and that it has the ability 
to develop for itself the correct 
freight rates. It has been found 
that the dependence on outside 
sources is usually unsatisfactory 
because of the lack of specialized 
experience in the tariffs and freight 
rates applicable to particular prod- 
ucts. 

When the traffic department has 
eoneluded its studies and _ has 
mapped its distribution lines based 
on freight rates, the matter is 
passed on to the sales department 
for its consideration. In submitting 
the problem to sales, the traffic de- 
partment must include a statement 
of all freight rates and services 
applicable to points within the new 
market area. The sales department 
will then delineate on the map its 
own ideas relative to the boundary 
line placement. Its decisions will be 
founded on sales statistics, sales 
experience, estimated potential 
sales volume, ete. As a result, the 
sales department’s lines may very 
well extend beyond those of the 
traffic department inasmuch as the 
element of delivery service is better 
from the contemplated location 
than from the former distribution 
points and it must be borne in 
mind that the matter of delivery 
service to customers is one of the 
most important sales factors in 
merchandising. 

The map with its conflicting sales 
and traffic department boundary 
lines will be submitted next to top 
management for consideration. At 
the time of this submission the 
traffic department report will in- 
elude freight rates to the marginal 
territory, i.e., the territory lying 
between the traffic department lines 
based strictly on freight rates and 
the sales department lines based 
on customer servicing. It will also 
include in the sales department re- 
port an analysis of the sales by 
counties together with a statement 
relative to delivery service from 
the respective points of distribu- 
tion. Another report will supply 
information on the average cost of 
branch rent, operations, taxes, ete. 
based on past experience and sta- 
tisties in the particular location 
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under consideration and other lo- 
eations throughout the country. 

Top management must be pro- 
vided also with accurate infor- 
mation relative to the number of 
Square feet required for warehous- 
ing, the cost of billing customer in- 
voices, personnel requirements for 
office, warehouse, ete. Much of the 
above data is compiled for the pur- 
pose of simplification and better 
understanding in terms of gross 
sales units. Complete and exact 
information, however, is thus made 
available to management which will 
clearly show the cost of distribut- 
ing merchandise in the territory 
under study and the costs of ship- 
ping to points beyond the traffic 
department lines. 

By way of illustration, let us lo- 
cate on a map Fort Dodge, Iowa 
and La Crosse, Wis. and let us as- 
sume that both cities be beyond the 








A refrigerator type cabinet for use in 
trucks or other conveyance where products 
must be protected against extreme tempera- 
tures has been announced by The Quirk Co., 
Cudahy, Wise. The “Cold Seal'’ cabinet 
is heavily insulated and depends on ice for 
cooling. Water from melting ice moves over 
a baffle plate to the inner walls and then 
flows down in an even thin sheet, thus not 
only cooling the products but also carrying 
off product odors. Provision is made for 
keeping the products away from the walls; 
cold air therefore can circulate freely. The 
container is made of rust proofed steel 
frame and inner and outer metal liners, with 
integral bottom plate to guard against 
damage. Dimensions are approx. 49 inches 
long, 15 inches wide and 45 inches high. 
lce pan capacity is approx. 55 Ibs. 


traffic department's lines. From 
point of origin to Fort Dodge the 
combination freight rate in this 
case is $1.57 per one hundred lbs. 
via Chicago and $1.75 per hundred 
lbs. via Minneapolis. To La Crosse, 
Wisconsin the combination is $1.37 
and $1.59, respectively. According. 
ly, it will cost 28¢ more to service 
Fort Dodge from Minneapolis and 
22¢ more in the case of La Crosse. 
By checking past sales and con. 
verting these figures into gross 
pounds, the additional shipping ex- 
pense can be readily determined. It 
is obvious, however, that the dis. 
tance is shorter from Minneapolis 
and, hence, the delivery service is 
better. The decision to be made is 
whether or not sufficient new gross 
sales ean be created by reason of 
this better customer servicing in 
order to offset the net operating 
loss in the additional transporta- 
tion costs. The decision is up to 
top management. When to man- 
agement has decided on the final 
placement of the _ distribution 
boundaries, the operating personnel 
will be assembled in order to pro- 
vide the best servicing of customer 
orders in that market area. 


The traffic department is im- 
mediately informed with respect to 
the estimated gross sales for the 
new distribution center and these 
estimated sales figures are con- 
verted into gross pounds. The 
traffic department now is in the 
position to determine the amount 
of tonnage to be transported from 
the source of supply to the new 
distribution center and it will be 
their responsibility to deliver the 
merchandise in accordance with the 
branch requirements as quickly as 
transportation operating circum- 
stances will permit at the most 
economical cost, all factors con- 
sidered. 


In discussing the practical me- 
chanics of laying out a physical 
distribution system it has_ been 
necessary in this article to mention 
a great many operating details in 
order to properly illustrate the 
technique. Such a study must be 
organized to present the costs of 
physical distribution intelligently 
and to plan and lay out an econom- 
ical and efficient system which will 
deliver the merchandise in accord- 
ance with the requirements of sales 
demand. 
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OBITUARIES 


Percy C. Blackmore, former secretary of 
w. J. Pickard, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Jan. 26. 





Frank Lot Isbell, 76, retired traffic man- 
ager of Indiana Steel and Wire Co., for- 
merly in the traffic division of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and a member of the Eastern 
Indiana Transportation Club, January II. 

D. E. Knowlton, 85, founder of Buffalo 
Cold Storage Co., president of Arctic Ice 
Cold Storage Co. and of Knowlton Ware- 
house Co., at Williamsville. ; 


— 





George S. Lee, 83. vice president in 
charae of traffic of Railway Express Agency 
fom 1929 to 1946, on January 19. [Vit- 
kauskas } 





Joseph M. Lorek, general traffic manager 
of Philco Corp., and a member of the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia, January ??. 





_ Pfeltz, vice president of American 
A. a ' 

Con Co. and a member of the Traffic Club 
of New York, on January 4. 





James D. Stirling, retired traffic manager 
of Socony-Vacuum Oijl Co., Inc., and a 
member of the Traffic Club of New York, 
Januory 5. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGUES 
CUSTOM HOUSE GUIDE, 1600-page com- 


prehensive guide to tariff information; valu- 
able reference for shippers, importers and 
exporters. Includes the new U. S. import 
duties as provided in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva), trade 
agreements with 41 nations, the Internal 


Revenue Code, and revised and up-to-date 
U. S. Customs Regulations. 1948 Edition, 
Custom House Guide, New York. $25.00 





ANNUAL REPORT OF MARKETING FA- 
CILITIES BRANCH, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Comprehensive report of the activities 
of the Marketing Facilities Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
during the past year. Of particular interest 
are the sections on warehousing facilities, 
handling equipment, and transportation fa- 
cilities. The Branch is concerned with the 
adequacy of warehouse facilities, with the 
quantities of commodities stored in ware- 
houses, and with their efficiency of opera- 
tion. Reports on refrigerated warehouses 
are included. Also of interest are studies 
on the possibilities of reducing costs through 
proper handling, such as hand trucks, skid 
or pallets with lift trucks, and conveyors. 
Washington, D. C. 


WORLD TRAFFIC DIRECTORY FOR LAND, 
SEA, AND AIR TRAFFIC, 519-page direc- 
tory which includes the addresses of shipping 
and forwarding agents, steamship lines and 
their agents, shipbrokers and chartering 
agents, and railways and airlines. Accord- 
ing to the publisher, the directory has the 
official support of the Institute of Shipping 
and Forwarding Agents in London, and the 
International Federation of Forwarding Or- 
ganizations. Globe Directories Ltd., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. $12.00 


MOTOR CARRIER LOSS AND DAMAGE 
CLAIMS, 300-page volume which will meet 
a long-felt need in the motor transportation 
industry as a reliable guide in determining 


carrier liability for loss and damage claims. 
It will be of value to the layman in giving 
him an understanding of the general field 
of motor carrier liability and, in particular, 
of the routine voluntary settlement of claims. 
Covers source of motor carrier liability, the 
transportation contract, specific phases of 
carrier liability, measure of damages, the 
filing of claims, motor carrier-freight for- 
warder claims, and freight claims rules. By 
John M. Miller, secretary of the Freight 
Claim Section of the American Trucking 
Assns. Motor Transport Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. $15.00 








Improved Wheel 


The latest wheel to be developed by the 
Geneva Metal Wheel Co., Geneva, 
Ohio, is the FDC 300, a wheel with full 
drop center rim and a 4x8 (16 OD) 
pneumatic tire. Although it is made of 
high tensile steel and is light in weight, 
it is designed to do heavy work. The 
wheel is equipped with high capacity 
taper roller bearings and Security felt 
seal for the taper bearings. The tire 
can be demounted from the wheel itself 
without removing the wheel from the 
axle. ‘Grease tubes between the discs 
are designed to prevent grease from 
reaching the tires and to furnish added 
strength against side thrust. The com- 
pany states that if good anti-friction 
bearing grease is packed in the wheel 
hub, and the bearings are adjusted for 
a free turning fit of the wheel, the 
operation need be repeated only once 
every six months or once every year, de- 
pending on amount of use. 





A cross-country roster of value-minded 


As business leaves war years and post-war 
shortages farther behind shrewd purchasing 
judgment becomes increasingly important. 


The list of well-known companies choosing 
Gerstenslager Custom-built Bodies reflects this 
trend. Value-minded buyers are intent on 
maintenance economy, loading efficiency, 
comfort for drivers, and other recognized 


Gerstenslager characteristics. 


The names you see on Gerstenslager Bodies 
from coast to coast constitute a roster of 
good judgment in the selection of transporta- 


tion equipment. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 
Established 1860 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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PROGRESSIVE PORTS). 


with a frontage of 49 miles 
has an outer and inner basin. 
Superior Bay, the outer basin 
lying between the Minnesota 
mainland and a nine-mile long 
natural breakwater, narrows to 
inner St. Louis Bay and River on 
the Wisconsin shore. Boats enter 
through the original Superior En- 
try at the southern end of Super- 
ior Bay or by way of the 300 ft. 
wide Duluth Canal near the Min- 
nesota mainland. Seventeen miles 
of dredged canals within the har- 
bor channel their depths from 200 
ft. to 600 ft. Two areas within 
the Duluth and Superior Harbor 
Basins offer anchorage for 35 to 
50 vessels. Piers, docks and land- 
ings, accommodating all types of 
craft, total 110 terminals within 
the port. 
Iron ore heads the list of freight 
handled in the harbor. Seven ore 


[ )witn a frontage of Harbor, 
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docks cover 15,216 ft. and store up 
to 819,100 tons. Specialized equip- 
ment loads ore from 300 to 400 ton 
dock pockets through chutes going 
directly into the holds of vessels. 
So perfected has this process be- 
come that freighters carrying a 
12,000 ton ore cargo normally load 
in three or four hours. 

Many Duluth-Superior boats ro- 
tate their cargo by freighting 
Minnesota ore to lower ports and 
returning with coal. Nineteen 
docks receive coal for reshipment 
to midwest destinations. Other 
important freight -includes oil, 
grain, cold storage commodities 
and cement. 

Marked by the aerial bridge at 
its northern entrance, Duluth- 
Superior Harbor receives and dis- 
patches cargo through the Great 
Lakes as far east as Buffalo and 
berths Scandinavian freighters of 
the 1,334 gross tonnage class, 


which ply North Atlantic waters, 
the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes. This head-of-the-lakes har- 
bor serves the farming and indus- 
trial areas of Minnesota, the 
state’s Mesabi, eastern Vermillion 
and Cuyuna mining ranges, as 
well as northern Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota, Montana and 
Nebraska. 

Duluth - Superior consistently 
tabulates the port’s tonnage as 
second only to that of New York 
and is probably the most import- 
ant bulk traffic port in the world, 
despite the fact that it is navi- 
gable only eight months of the 
year. The port is equipped with 
specialized facilities to accelerate 
handling of bulk cargo. Costs to 
shippers are kept down through 
maximum utilization of machinery 
manned by a minimum of person- 
nel. 

As contrasted with many other 
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_.. DULUTH- SUPERIOR 


Duluth-Superior, great ore and other bulk port, is improv- 
ing roadways, slips and railroad links in order to facili- 
tate movement of cargo and help retain this harbor's 
position as second largest tonnage port in the nation. 


harbors, Duluth-Superior’s total 
tonnage originates at or is des- 
tined for localities outside the 
vicinity of the harbor. From the 
waterfront, railroads  contimue 
cargoes on their way, and the 
area’s preliminary planning for a 
highway will further expedite 
handling of package freight 
trucked to and from the port cities. 

The major improvement planned 
is a waterline highway which will 
more advantageously feed general 
and local truck traffic direct to 
the waterfront. The first step in 
this project is an Origin and Des- 


tination Survey. This survey is 
now underway. One half of the 
expenditure is being financed by 
the federal government’s Public 
Roads Administration. The High- 
way Planning Services of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin will be re- 
sponsible for the balance on a per 
capita basis. It is hoped that the 
survey will be completed by next 
summer so that the findings may 
be submitted to the two state 
Planning Services and actual road 
building begun as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

Duluth’s warehousing facilities 





D. M. CLEMSON 
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include two modern terminal and 
cold storage plants. They have 
been located at the harbor’s edge 
so that cargo may be taken from 
or loaded onto boats by portable 
conveyors or hand trucks. Both 
companies are equipped with 
freezing facilities for fowl, butter 
and other specialties, and will 
lease space for package or perish- 
able freight by the cubic foot. 
Through the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, six warehouse sheds are 
available for. bulk cargo. Two of 
them are now leased by automo- 
(Continued on page 114) 
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PURCTIOBNAL COSTING TABLE 
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Entering orders 
Pilling ordere 
(a) Selecting stock 
(>) Assembling stock 
(oc) Clerical work 


Bandling incoming etock 
Handling outgoing etock 
Storage 

Boxing and packing 
Delivery 


Shipping 
(a) Traffic routine 


(o>) Outefreignt 


Invoicing 

Posting charese 

Fxtending credit 

Collection 

Yonthly etatements 

Entering receipts 

Calculatinz comiesions 

Financing 
(a) Carrying accounts 
(>) Bad debt losses 
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The small order can mean high profits if efficiency is maximized and 


— a at high volume is promoted. Contrariwise, low efficienc 
a lack of systematization can make the small order synono é sib 
with the loss order. ’ — a 

By FRED MERISH, Special Correspondent ~ 

HE small order is not neces- There is no easy answer to the d “a 

sarily ; . “ orders wi , . , 

oe gag emer of loss on small orders. aaas tp. toe iene a oun 

on a per unit basis, it a ~ . 8 in one cannot refuse them dling of a volume of small orders po 
well pay for itself ‘i i * 4 : the result will be even greater takes on many of the aspects of re 
a packing room may mealie: - i om and the negation of longer- mass “production” and is thus — 
cite: wad Ue sali “0 a a erm plans for growth and a sound conducive to economies. In this “~ 
sagen tied “in sen — ype basis for the business. connection, small orders must be os 
salle apuimeatiets meine ““ : Assuming that a certain num- looked upon not as necessary evils maj 
if the packing room was hemi . a of small orders must be taken, _ but as true business opportunities i 
1 tials adi Sau Siecins t ee amie ere are several possibilities for having inherent possibilities for a 
sh lait Risa alae meni ing cost reduction. For one thing, the important economies in handli mp 
saddled cin sate a on wr an a enc and marketing. bs ne 

wanted hw . : é sed or sought, particu- One way of 
saat nantes pare larly in the direction of combin- tack on ‘he wpe seareal 4 
have entailed a considerable ted shipments, and thus taking for small orders is to establish lie 
The staff could have been red oe ; nines of public warehousing greater control over one’s own ne 
but this would have run co te — ities and other means for trucking services. This is advis- ~ 
=r seth ee, . —" and less costly distribu- able where dependence on rail hou 
trying to overcome serene Xs a facilities is very high and where of 
slumps in output. As the le seni approach istoimprove outside trucking facilities are not tert 
of two evils, small orders ca ues =e methods of odd lots. available. The obvious reason for ha 
accepted. Had seasonalit na pee improvements must be based using outside trucking services is a 
allowed to prevail prmnor-tn id d e principle that casual meth- _ that proper use of one’s own trucks cost 
rrr nien te sn te “wa a por treating small orders as an entails maintenance, care of garage P 
ing operations and the im wert eee offshoot of large order facilities and employment of man- and 
si dieenianinatiens cna sion 7 n — make for excessive costs. | agerial and technical skills which der. 
pansion would have b ti systematic approach to a large _in the case of the small t b- for 
een nullified. and fairly stable number of small lishment, may result ‘ts nel nd 
’ un 

to 
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cost than profit. Also, the respon- 
sibility for delays in shipment 
would be on the establishment 
rather than on the trucking 
company providing the service. 
Another approach is to improve 
costing procedures in order to 
better determine where in the 
distribution realm important cost 
savings may be made. Several 
studies (exact data for which are 
not available) tend to indicate 
that almost half of all plant costs 
may be found in handling. It is 
possible to conclude also that a 
large part of distribution costs 
as such are in handling, and that 
if all distribution costs were sepa- 
rated from other costs, it would 
be found that distribution is 
THE area for economies. This ap- 
plies to rail services (especially 
in connection with in-transit privi- 
leges); trucking; handling; ware- 
housing in bulk, and maintenance 
of occupied space over a_long- 
term period; as well as in other 
phases of distribution. Clearly, 
determining total distribution 
costs is of the highest importance. 
Proper costing requires careful 
and extensive breakdown of or- 
ders. Cost studies must be made 
for producers’ goods and con- 
Sumer goods. It is also advisable 
to distinguish carefully between 
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goods requiring several stages of 
fabrication and goods requiring 
simple processing. The reason is: 
in the former case it is generally 
more difficult to determine total 


distribution costs, particularly 
where vertical integration is ilack- 
ing. Vertical integration is most 
lacking in the consumer products 
field: there are several stages of 
conversion of cotton to cloth, and 
there are the jobbers, “manufac- 
turers’, and other middlemen. 
The above discussion may seem 
like asking the individual business 
man to make a vast study of his 
entire industry in order to deter- 
mine total distribution costs. This 
is neither meant nor implied. 
The distributor may, and often 
does, just add his markup to in- 
sure a profit, and then ship the 
goods on. But many distributors 
find it necessary to be fully cog- 
nizant of costs both before the 
goods arrive and after they are 
shipped to other distributors, in 
order to determine, in part, their 
own charge for services. And this 
raises the point that were the aver- 
age entrepreneur more aware of all 
the distribution costs which pile up 
in a product before final ship- 
ment to the consumer, a more 
scientific approach to both pricing 
and costing would emerge. Hence 


the need for sound costing prin- 
ciples by the individual business 
man. And these don’t have to 
be applied to the whole industry; 
they can be applied to the prod- 
ucts he himself is handling or 
shipping. 


The borderline between the profit- 
able and unprofitable order de- 
pends upon the margin earned, 
thus: 


Order received totals, $5.00 
Margin earned on order, 
(30%) 
Cost of goods sold, $3.50 
Cost of handling order, $2.45 
Total cost of order, $5.95 
Received for order, $5.00 
Loss on order, $.95 


$1.50 


Before management can make 
a profit on a small order, the mar- 
gin or gross profit must exceed 
the handling cost. 


Given a $2.45 handling cost on 
small orders with 30 percent mar- 
gin a company would not make 
a profit on an order until it ex- 
ceeded $8.17, thus: 

Order received totals, $8.17 

Margin earned on order, $2.45 
(30%) 

Cost of goods sold, $5.72 

Cost of handling order, $2.45 

Total value of order, $8.17. 
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N | | | N ? 
s Nationalization Necessary? |.. 
lendi 
WASHINGTON, D. C. upon 
N his State of the Union message the President asked authority to order “an immediate study of _ 
| the adequacy of production facilities for commodities in critically short supply, such as steel; om 
and if found necessary, to authorize Government loans for the expansion of production facili- This 
ties to relieve such shortages, and furthermore to authorize the construction of such facilities ton: 
directly if action by private industry fails to meet our needs.”. The intent appears to be, if all heat 
other forms of intervention fail, to secure legislation which will enable the President to build imp 
plants to produce anything that is in short supply. look 
It is curious that the majority of the people have not taken this demand by the President as A 
a serious proposal. They have apparently deemed it a gesture for political purposes. It is also Con 
a socialistic approach, and one that appears so much at variance with the socio-economic shif 
political system of the United States that most people simply do not accept the suggestion as — effic 
genuine intent. the 
It would be unwise to assume less than the intent implied. The whole movement towards cou 
control of an industry, such as steel, will undoubtedly be cautious, to arouse the least wide- we 
spread public opposition. The feeling here is that the present undertaking will be crystallized low 
in a bill designed mainly to bring the steel industry more under Government control. cov 
The first net result is expected to be the establishment of another Government agency whose eco 
_ sole job will be to exercise control over the regulation of the steel industry. In essence this poten- wh 
tial agency is expected to be similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the agency which pla 
functions almost solely as the regulator of the railroads of the nation and which is peopled ex] 
with railroad-minded men. . inc 
Again, it is not enough to look at the first step—a benign overlordship—but to look at the tak 
inevitable goal, nationalization of the steel industry of the United States. Justification for this to 
will be the cry of inadequate steel facilities. To expand steel facilities is a matter, not of millions, he! 
but of billions of dollars. mé 
Those demanding expansion insist that present resources must be increased at least six sik 
percent. Roughly speaking, we now have an annual capacity of one hundred million tons. re 
This means that the increase assumed to be necessary would require facilities capable of pro- th 
ducing an additional six million tons each year. It is estimated that the cost of establishing new pl: 
facilities, by and large, in an absolutely new location, or in established steel-producing areas, all 
ranges from $250 to $350 per ton. This would mean an investment in new facilities of some- m 
where near two billion dollars. ’ M 
It might also be necessary for the Government to take over the business of mining iron ore, dl 
an additional expense. It should be emphasized here that the per ton cost figure used is the ta 
most conservative this writer could obtain. Very likely the cost would be higher. It is almost sj 
impossible to obtain figures from reliable people. ec 
The Government would scarcely be able to tax itself the five hundred million dollars which T 
it now takes from the steel companies. Moreover, it is patent that Government, with the best SI 
intentions in the world is scarcely able to operate with the same economy that obtains in non- tr 
Government business. It is more than probable that under Government operation, nationalized t] 
steel would employ increased personnel. And naturally, the whole personnel overhead of Gov- D 
ernment would inevitably be expanded in Washington to take care of the paper work which in- ti 

escapably becomes a part of an operation with which Government is involved. 

It is easily recognized that nationalization would make it necessary for those who acquire ti 
the steel for fabrication and manufacture to do business with the Government on a large scale. N 
There would unquestionably be problems of priority, of allocations, and of prices. It is held : 
here that nationalization of steel will also bring about nationalization of the secondary sieel t 
industries, such as hardware, motors, pipe, and other forms of supplies and equipment which ; 
stem from steel. The thought here seems to be that nationalization will swiftly cause the pro- ; 
duction of other metals to be caught in the same trend; and that it would involve mines, as . 
well as the various forms of transportation required to move steel. Moreover, it is believed the } 
example of steel would draw into a nationalization wake other primary production, such as oil é 
and food. It is the prospect of such momentous developments that makes the President's pro- : 
gram for steel the battlefield upon which socialization of industry may be fought out. { 
ARNOLD KRUCKMAN | 
( 
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MANAGEMENT LOOKS 


(Continued from page 19) 


of pay, etc. Unfortunately, many 
lending institutions tend to look 
upon equipment as purely the rep- 
resentation of so many dollars and 
cents, of so many years of life. 
This explains why many corpora- 
tions have been and are having a 
headache trying to get capital for 
improvement. Banks often tend to 
look at security rather than service. 


Another opinion offered at the. 


Conference was that industry is 
shifting from capacity increase to 
efficiency increase. After the war, 
the upward trend in volume en- 
couraged plant expansion. Today, 
we are in the midst of a drive for 
lower costs. This is no great dis- 
covery by anyone. The push to 
economy goes on all the time, even 
when plant expansion is taking 
place. Of course, where business is 
expanding, economies result from 
increased volume itself. What is 
taking place today is an adjustment 
to possible lower margins per item, 
hence it is necessary to try to keep 
margins up by stressing every pos- 
sible economy in operations. The 
recent expansion of plants makes 
this all the more necessary; more 
plant means more overhead, gener- 
ally speaking. There is more rent, 
more property taxation, etcetera. 
Manufacturers of materials han- 
dling equipment, particularly, can 
take some satisfaction out of this 
situation since they are important 
contributors to efficient operations. 
The same is true for engineers and 
supervisors, to whom will be en- 
trusted the task of cutting costs to 
the bone. With labor in a stronger 
position, the cost savings will have 
to be found in non-labor factors. 
Ralph J. Watkins, Director of 
the Office of Plans and Programs, 
National Security Resources Board, 
introduced another note which 
tends to counter some prophets of 
doom in the year 1949. He stressed 
increased federal expenditures. 
Most business men realize that an 
appreciable increase in government 
spending will add an inflationary 
factor. However, this will be more 
important if prices edge lower. How 
prices would edge lower under such 
conditions of upward pressure is 
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of course the big question. In other 
words, can federal spending in- 
crease business volume without 
pushing prices higher? It would 
appear that any possibility of a re- 
cession (as such) is barred by 
heavy federal spending, at least in 
1949. 

What this opinion means can 
best be gauged by comparing it 
with other statements already re- 
ferred to. The experts see either a 
downward swing in the business 
cycle or readjustment or a slightly 
lower plateau of business profits 
and volume. These are three differ- 
ent things. Also, it is easy to talk 
of lower volume, but that is one 
thing that many business men are 
trying to keep up, to cover over- 
head, justify equipment and still 
maintain some decent profit levels. 
Besides, they are maintaining or 
even increasing volume in order to 
maintain profits where price ad- 
justments had to be made. And 
this is where the gimmick is: high- 
er volume may well increase costs 
without commensurate increase in 
markups, and result in loss rather 
than in gain. 

Summing up the conference opin- 
ion and this discussion, business is 
not going to be satisfied with lower 
profits, or a return to “normal”, 
whatever that is. Enterprise wants 
present returns maintained and 
even increased. It will not listen 
to morbid opinion, but will take in- 
ereased steps to insure earnings 
sufficient to permit considerable 
plowing back of money into plant 
and equipment. Our defense needs 
require this. Our future as a world 
leader, as a developer of backward 
lands, as a converter of raw mate- 
rials from these backward lands, re- 
quires this.* And it will be done, 
not through a cutting back in vol- 
ume or in significantly smaller prof- 
its but through increased efficiency, 
and through a more intensive use 
of advanced equipment. Not only 
will the larger corporations be like- 
ly to follow this approach but a 
greater and greater percentage of 
medium and smaller concerns will 
do likewise. They must do so, to 
survive. 



































Steel Rolling Doors 
save space, time, money 


Kinnear Rolling Doors save space by 
opening straight upward and coiling above 
the doorway. All floor and wall areas 
around the door, inside and out, are fully 
usable at all times. Their easy, gliding 
action saves time. For maximum efficiency, 
Kinnear Motor Operators, controlled 
from any number of handy push-button 
stations, may be added. In addition, 
Kinnear Rolling Doors save money; their 
rugged, all-steel interlocking slat curtain 
assures long life, low maintenance and 
extra, low-cost protection against fire, in- 
trusion, wind or accidental damage. Built 
to fit any doorway. Write for » sod 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


FACTORIES: 
1240-50 Fields Ave. « Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. * San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Reducing Distribution Costs 





The following are excerpts from an address by Harold B. Maynard, 
president of Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh. The address 
was given at a session of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held in conjunction with the Materials Handling Exposition. 


6¢§ I is probably safe to say that 

in the past, the majority of 
materials handling studies which 
have been made by methods en- 
gineers have been made within the 
confines of the industrial organi- 
zations which employed them. 
Here they have accomplished 
much and have made important 
contributions to raising the level 
of American productivity. 

“But materials handling goes on 
from the very start of the process 
until the finished product is in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer. 
This means that there are many, 
many materials handling problems 
which exist outside the plant, 
problems which may be more seri- 
ous in their cost increasing effect 
than the internal handling prob- 
lems. This carries us into the 
matter of distribution problems 
and the very live subject of the 
reduction of distribution costs. 

“In the field of distribution, 
materials handling costs are such 
an important part of distribution 
costs that intensive study is fully 
justified. It matters little whether 
that study be undertaken by a 
methods engineer or a materials 
handling engineer. The important 
point is that someone technically 
trained in the reduction of han- 
dling costs should be working on 
the problem. 

“As competition is becoming 
keener in this post-war period, 
cost reduction work in the whole 
field of materials handling seems 
certain to be intensified.” Mr. 
Maynard then went on to discuss 
a recent study made of materials 
handling methods used in various 
companies. “The study uncovered 
a number of practical ways in 
which materials handling costs 
could quickly be reduced in the 
participating companies. But it 
also brought a realization that 
handling at the plant was the 
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smallest part of the handling to 
which their product was sub- 
jected. It served to stress the fact 
that if their product was to be 
able to compete on a cost basis 
with other products which could 
be substituted for theirs, they 
would have to do something to 
improve the materials handling 
methods which were employed 
after the product left the plant. 
“Such studies carry us right 
into the heart of the distribution 
problem. They are going to be 
more common in the future than 
they have been in the past. But I 
would like to point out that if 
they are to be effective, they must 
be made at the work level. Too 
much study of distribution prob- 
lems up to now has been done in 
the office. Industry found long ago 
that it could not obtain much in- 
crease in productivity by studying 
records of past production and 
using these for establishing some 
sort of bonus scheme while sitting 
in the office. Some results were 
obtained, to be sure, and also some 
major headaches. Experience 
showed that the headaches disap- 
peared and the results increased 
spectacularly when engineers went 
out into the shop and made de- 
tailed thorough studies of what 
was going on at the work level and 


how it could be improved. The 


same kind of approach is essen- 
tial in the study of materials han- 
dling in the field of distribution.” 
Interest in this matter was spread- 
ing to government agencies, par- 
tiétlarly the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

~“Thoroughness is necessary in 
any materials handling study if 
maximum results are to be ob- 
tained. Recently a department 
store decided to see what could be 
accomplished if a really thorough 
study was made of the materials 
handling methods used in its re- 





ceiving department. The depart- 
ment had been studied before and 
compared favorably in efficiency 
to receiving departments in other 
stores of comparable size. But it 
was beginning to outgrow its al- 
lotted floor space and no more 
space was available, so manage- 
ment decided to see what a thor- 
ough methods study would yield. 

“The receiving process was 
studied in detail. Process charts 
were made of materials handling 
procedures, and minute motion 
studies were made of checking and 
marking methods. As a result, a 
whole new concept of how to 
handle materials through the re- 
ceiving process was developed. It 
involved mechanical handling 
equipment as well as a revision 
of all working methods. It called 
for a combination of materials 
handling engineering and meth- 
ods engineering with a liberal ad- 
dition of human engineering as 
well. 


“And perhaps most to be 
stressed is that it took a long time 
to make the study and the instal- 
lation—over a year and it is not 
fully completed yet. But the point 
is that the study has paid for it- 
self handsomely at every step of 
the way. When it has finally been 
completed, the store will have a 
low cost receiving operation, lower 
than any other store in the city. 

“This is the kind of thing we 
need to do more and more if we 
are to reduce materials handling 
costs in both production and dis- 
tribution. Many companies have 
done much to improve handling 
methods, but too often they have 
done only the obvious things, 
things which may have yielded 
important savings but which have 
not realized more than a fraction 
of the ultimate savings possible. 
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FINANCING HIGHWAY 
(Continued from page 36) 


horse and eight years on a box. 
However, if the carrier uses 
that horse to the fullest advan- 
tage, the chances are that it will 
have to be replaced long before 
the five year period is up. The 
measure of the value of equip- 
ment to the trucker is not its 
market value but the number of 
profitable pay load hours it re- 
turns to the carrier. This is a 
factor that few bankers will 
take into account, and because 
they are mainly interested in 
the cash value of the equipment 
on hand, and know how fast 
that equipment depreciates in 
use, they look askance on its 
value in a financial statement. 


“3. Common carriers compete 
for business at predetermined 
and published rates. This being 
so, the only sales factor is serv- 
ice. Service can break down 
overnight, and in a moment the 
trucker may have to look about 
for another shipper. The ans- 
wer to this is constant good 
service; service and consistency 
of operation are factors which 
few bankers comprehend as live 
assets.” 


Only a banker with trucking ex- 
perience can appreciate the value 
of operating right, frequency of 
service and other intangibles. In 
addition, consideration must be 
given to maintenance of equip- 
ment. It is here that some banks 
have been hurt. It is possible for 
a trucker to show a good financial 
picture by just coasting on re- 
placement of rubber and keeping 
repairs down. Naturally this has 
not done the highway industry any 
good; many truckers have been 
compelled to go to finance com- 
panies, with almost extortionate 
payments required. This has hit 
the small firms particularly hard, 
since the large carriers have had 
an easier time in arranging finan- 
cing or purchasing new equip- 
But the small operator is 
relieved of many of the expenses 
of the fleet operator, and high 
costs pretty much balance out. 

The answer is perhaps for cer- 
tain banks to specialize in loans 


‘to highway carriers. 
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WORLD'S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
NOLAN ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 
EXPLAINING 
ITS MANY 
ADVANTAGES 











* No strained muscles. 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. 
No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


THE NOLAN CO. 


108 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, BOWERSTON, OHIO 
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One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Nolan Car Door Opener. 
greater safety . . 
schedules . 
needs today! 


Get 
. speed loading and unloading 


. order an ample supply to fill your 


No slips or falls. No 
No fatali- 
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Handle Your Materials 


with 
load-floating 
cost-cutting 


More stuff handled with less effort 
and cost when your plant is 
equipped with Colson trucks. Hand 
trucks, barrel and drum trucks, 
platform trucks, dish trucks, Lift- 
Jack Systems, dollies, wheels and 
casters—all designed for ease of 
movement, floor saving, extra dur- 
ability. Less “push” means popu- 
larity with workers, profits for you. 
Write us or consult your phone book 
for the local Colson office. 
















WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 
96 PAGE 
CATALOG 








Colson Drum Truck 
model #6055-65, has 
ballbearing 10” 
double steel disc type 
wheels, demount- 
able cushion rubber 
tires, rugged light- 
weight tubular steel 
frame. Chimb hook 
locks semi-automa- 
tically. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
JACK SYSTEMS 


CASTERS L'FT 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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PACKING COSTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


tries can chop down costs by arriv- 
ing at new standard size containers 
which make for more economical 
loading of rail cars and trucks, 
and which are adapted for use of 
materials handling equipment and 
platforms or pallets. 

Transportation companies, ware- 
houses which pack for profit, and 
other industries with their own 
packing departments will find that 
it is not economical to try to do a 
job for which it is not equipped. 
If a packer is set up to box parts 
he will probably discover that tak- 
ing on a single contract to pack, 
say, textiles or chemicals, will dis- 
rupt operations, add tremendously 
to hidden costs and build inven- 
tories of supplies which may never 
again be used. 

On the other hand, there are 
times when a packing department 
needs overhauling in order that it 
may be adapted to current needs. 
We recently paid a visit to a ware- 
house which was set up to pack 
and ship textiles. Business was 
poor. Three packers, a crater and 
a carpenter were standing around 
idly. In another part of the area 
electronic equipment was being 
packaged and crated. Asking about 
this, we got the response, “Oh, we 
loan this space to one of our big 
storage customers. Since our men 
are not trained in this sort of pack- 
ing our customers have to send 
their own crews when they get 
orders for overseas forwarding.” 

Here was a situation where a 
packing service was clinging to an 








Export Packaging Losses 


Export shippers are playing a leading 
role in the program to raise the stand- 
ards of export packaging through edu- 
cation. An educational campaign, it is 
hoped, will aid in decreasing the enor- 
mous losses which export shippers suffer 
through faulty packaging. Sponsored by 
the steamship companies, the program is 
receiving not only the active participa- 
tion of the shippers, but wide support 
among the insurance companies, to whom 
the subject of shipper losses is of vital 
concern. In the April issue of DISTRI- 
BUTION AGE, Charles L. Saperstein, our 
packaging consultant, will discuss the 
numerous implications of this develop- 
ment. 
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inactive field of endeavor when 
under its very roof there was op- 
portunity for business in a new 
field. The company had only to send 
its men out for a little special train- 
ing or replace them with help 
skilled in the new field. 

Whichever of the above men- 
tioned approaches packers choose in 
their attempts to lower packing 
costs, they must bear in mind a 
single consideration which is ap- 
plicable to all approaches: lower 
packing costs must be kept in bal- 
ance with the quality factor. Mer- 
chandise must always have ade- 
quate internal protection. While en 
route, it must suffer no abrasions, 
discoloration, or loss of quality 
from ordinary hazards of shipping 
or from exposure to atmospheric 
conditions. Merchandise must re- 
tain its original appearance at the 
other end of the journey. In other 
words, the merchandise must get 
through in good order. The “point 
of balance” must be found. 


For a packer to find the “point 
of balance” applicable to his partic- 
ular operation, it is not necessary 
that he have had long years of prac- 
tical experience. All he need have 
is a telephone and the good sense 
to call in a technical packing assis- 
tant. Use of a technical packing 
assistant early in the game will 
afford a packer a quick means of 
arriving at his “point of balance.” 
Technical assistance is within the 
reach of all. If a packing organiza- 
tion is not large enough to employ 
a full time packing engineer, it 
can use consulting services or pack- 
aging testing laboratories. There 
are also government agencies and 
trade-supported packing and pack- 
aging advisory services. Finally, 
many of the large container sup- 
pliers in the boxing and crating 
field maintain services which are 
available to customers and prospec- 
tive customers. It is a good idea 
to submit problems to several dif- 
ferent advisory services. The man- 
ufacturer of each kind of container 
to which the commodity to be 
shipped might lend itself, should be 
given an opportunity to make rec- 


ommendations. Thus, the packer 
will have a wide field from which 
to choose and on which to make 
comparisons. 


For example, a shipper of house. 
hoid appliances might obtain ree. 
ommendations for corrugation of 
various weights and interior ar. 
rangements, for solid fibreboard 
for cleated fibreboard, for plywood, 
for wirebound box, for wooden 
crate, for nailed wooden boxes, for 
padded wraps, etc. Each new ¢op- 
tainer tried should then be sub. 
jected to drop tests and to actual 
shipping and rough handling. It js 
a good idea, in testing new contain- 
ers, to have them shipped to the 
most distant receiving point and 
then returned for examination. 

To test a container properly, the 
packer must really put it through 
the mill. Coddling a _ container 
serves no purpose. In comparison 
tests between two or more contain- 
ers the conditions of the test must 
be the same for each container. 
Factors to be considered in making 
comparisons between containers 
are: cost, protective qualities, ap- 
pearance, storage space required, 
and maneuverability. The packer 
who keeps all of these factors in 
mind and applies them unsparingly 
to new packing ideas will have little 
difficulty in arriving at his “point 
of balance.” Having found his 
“noint of balance” in packing costs, 
he will be in a better position to 
meet the demands of a competitive 
market. 





Addressing Machine 
The Weber Addressing Machine Co., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill., has an addressing machine 
which prints addresses from a typewritten 
list prepared on a roll of paper tape. 
The Weber Addressing Machine (Model 
A) utilizes the “spirit principle of re- 
production. Addresses are typed on a 
roll of paper tape backed by a roll of 
special dye-impregnated carbon paper. 
After the addresses have been typed on 
the roll of paper tape the roll is mounted 
in the machine, carbon down. As the 
envelopes move into position they are 
automatically treated with an invisible 
printing fluid. The paper tape is then 
pressed against the envelope, and the 
address is printed. According to the 
manufacturer, tests show that a single 
typed original list can be used up to 
100 times and still give clear impres- 
sions. Sufficient materials are supplied 
for a list of 500 names. The machine is 


listed at $47.50. 
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MERCHANDISE DIVISION 


(Continued from page 52) 


owning and operating river ter- 
minals and warehouses and the fact 
that certain members of the AWA 
have formed a new company to 
take over and operate such fa- 
cilities. 

Elmer F. Twyman, general man- 
ager, Automatic Transportation 
Co., offered a series of slides show- 








"Lightweight Fork Truck 


A new lightweight electric fork truck, 
known as the FF truck, available in 1,000 
and 1,500 Ib. capacity models, has been 
‘ntroduced by Automatic Transportation 
Cq., Chicago. This latest addition to the 
Skylift series is designed to bring mate- 
rials handling techniques to areas where 
their use was heretofore uneconomic. The 
1,000 Ib. model weighs 2,623 Ibs.; the 
1500 Ib. model, 2,863 lbs. Despite a 
collapsed height of 78 in., both models 
lift to 134 in., with "free" lift of 68 in. 
before the telescopic mechanism is ex- 
tended. The length of each model is 
514, in. The 1,000 Ib. model is avail- 
able with either solid or pneumatic tires. 
Both models have most of the charac- 
teristics of the larger Skylift trucks, in- 
cluding automotive type controls, dead 
man control and simultaneous drive, lift 
and tilt. 


ing what could be done with mate- 
rials handling in a multi-story 
building. And Donald E. Horton, 
assistant executive secretary, 
showed motion pictures of the 
methods used by Hansen Storage 
Co., Milwaukee, to handle news- 
print paper. Mr. Horton’s com- 
mentary enlivened the showing. 
The following warehouse forms 
are available: 1. Rate quotation; 
2. Negotiable warehouse receipt; 
3. Non-negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipt — invoice — stock card; 4. 
Over, short and damage report; 
notice of rejection; 5. Warehouse 
delivery order—bill of lading, as 
seven-part form. including delivery 
order, four-part bill of lading, 
stock delivery notice and sundry 
service invoice; 6. Stock report and 
invoice; 7. Inventory report. 
These are proposed standard 
forms submitted by the Committee 
on Warehousing Documentation 
and Office Procedures, Phil Mil- 
stein, Denver, Chairman. | 








Your employees want 
to help you build security 












HERE’S HOW 7,500,000 WORKERS ARE DOING IT 


More than 20,000 companies now maintain 
the Payroll Savings Plan, by which their 
employees invest in U. S. Savings Bonds 
automatically every pay day. This Plan 
builds security not only for the individual 
employees, but for their companies and for 
the nation! 

As you know, Savings Bonds pay $4 at 
maturity for every $3 invested. Thus they 
help create a “rainy-day” fund for each 
Payroll Saver, increasing his security. 


How P.S.P. helps employers 


America’s leading corporations report these 
company benefits from the Payroll Savings 
Plan: As Bonds increase the worker's eco- 
nomic peace of mind, plant morale im- 
proves. Production increases—because 
absenteeism, labor turnover, and the acci- 
dent rate all decline. Relations improve 
between employer and employee. 
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Savings Bond dollars are dollars re- 


moved from the spending stream. They are 
deferred purchasing power—an assurance 
of good business during the years to come. 
The Treasury uses net Savings Bond dollars 
to help reduce inflationary credit potential 
in the banking system by retiring short-term 
bank-held Federal securities. So Bonds in- 
crease the nation’s economic security, too! 


Proof that employees want P.S.P. 


Even with today’s high prices, it has been 
proved that between 40% and 60% of 
America’s working millions—at any wage 
level—can and will buy Bonds through 
Payroll Savings if management sponsors the 
Plan and a fellow worker asks them to sign up. 

It's up to you whether they get the chance. 
All the help you need is available from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Savings Bonds Division. 
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EASY ROLL 


SOLID TIRES 





Designed for use on electrically 
powered vehicles, where econ- 
omy of power consumption is 
important, Monarch Easy Roll 
Tires are another product of 
Monarch specialization in in- 
dustrial solid tires. Like all 
Monarch Tires, they are care- 
fully designed and engineered 
to their specific application 
wtih the idea of giving maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost. 
Thousands of Monarch Indus- 
trial Solid Tires are used every 
month as original equipment 
by leading manufacturers of 
industrial vehicles. 


Replacement tires available 
through the manufacturer of 
your equipment. Immediate 
delivery on most popular sizes. 
2 “ x RUBBER COMPANY 
HARTVILLE, OHIO 


Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 
Manufacturers of Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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‘Getting down WE, 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Legal Consultant 





FINANCE and INSURANCE 


Things You Can Do 


YOU CAN recover damages from 
one who damages your real property 
although he has insurance. In Humis- 
ton v. Hook, 194 Pac. (2d) 122, Cali- 
fornia, the testimony showed that an 
automobile garage was located ad- 
joining the Gray Company. The garage 
owner was insured against fire. He 
maintained on its premises an open 
vat containing highly inflammable pe- 
troleum liquids. This vat of liquid took 
fire from sparks from an emery wheel 
and destroyed the garage and spread 
to the building and merchandise of 
the Gray Company. The higher court 
held the latter entitled to recover from 
the garage owner $57,199 damages. 


YOU CAN compel a union to arbi- 
trate wage disputes with your sub- 
sidiary, if you hold an arbitration con- 
tract with the union. For example, in 
Union, Local v. Yahr-Lange Liquor, 
Inc., 33 N. W. (2d) 218, Wisconsin, it 
was shown that the Yahr-Lange Drug 
Company is engaged in the wholesale 
drug and liquor business, and it or- 
ganized the Yahr-Lange Liquor Cor- 
poration. Before the drug corporation 
organized the liquor corporation, a 
contract was made with a union to the 
effect that disputes respecting the 
rights or liabilities of its employes 
should be submitted to arbitration. In 
subsequent litigation between union 
employes and the liquor corporation 
the higher court held that the em- 
ployes were entitled to wages arrived 
at by arbitration. 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T receive payment on an 
insurance policy having insufficient 
coverage although you clearly notified 
the insurance agent the coverage you 
wanted. For instance, in Ferla v. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, 59 Atl. (2d) 714, Rhode Island, 
the testimony showed that one Ferla 
applied for and received “burglary” 
insurance policy. The policy had a 
typewritten endorsement which limit- 
ed the insurance. Sometime after 
receiving the policy Ferla had a 
burglary and a large quantity of 
valuables were stolen. The insurance 
company refused to pay the loss and 
Ferla filed suit. During the trial, 
Ferla testified that when he applied 
for the policy he told the insurance 
agent to secure for him a policy to 
cover his entire stock, and personal 
chattels. Also, Ferla testified that he 
did not read the policy because he 
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could not read English. Nevertheless 
the higher court refused to hold the 
insurance company liable, saying: “If 
there was a mistake in the circum- 
stances it was the mistake of the 
complainant (Ferla) himself, the 
respondent (insurance company) hav- 
ing been induced to contract in the 
behalf that the policy was exactly 
what had been ordered.” Also, this 
court held that an insurance agent 
who is empowered merely to solicit 
applications for insurance is the agent 
of the insured and not the agent of 
the insurance company. Hence failure 
of an insurance agent to follow in- 
structions of the insured does not 
obligate the insurance company. 


YOU CAN’T challenge the validity 
of an income tax claim filed by the 
government an unjust claim for in- 
come taxes. In Adler v. Nicholas, 166 
Fed. (2d) 674, the Government filed a 
lien against Martin Company to col- 
lect $29,753 which the tax Collector 
claimed this company owed on its 
Federal income tax. In subsequent 
suit the higher court held that the 
company could not challenge the 
validity of the tax claim by a suit 
against the Government, but that the 
company must pay the claim under 
protest and then file a suit against the 
government to recover the amount 
paid. 


YOU CAN’T refuse to pay present 
higher income tax rate on bad debts 
collected this year, and which you 
charged off your books several years 
ago. For example, in St. Louis Re- 
frigerating & Cold Storage Company 
v. United States, 162 Fed. (2d) 394, 


the testimony showed that the St. 


Louis Refrigerating and Cold Storage 
Company charged off a $25,000 bond 
debt in its fiscal year 1933. The 
higher court held that the company 
must pay income tax on the $25,000 in 
the year it was paid, although the tax 
rate was considerably higher than the 
year the amount was charged off as a 
bad debt. The court said: “The re- 
covery of the debt of Walton previ- 
ously deducted as worthless, clearly 
constitutes taxable income in the year 
of recovery ...” 


YOU CAN’T reduce taxes specified 
in the state’s Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act by organizing separate 
corporations. In Dallas Liquor Ware- 
house No. 4 v. State, 213 S. W. (2d) 
147, Texas, it was shown that a man 
named Cole owned and operated a 
jewelry store and four other corpora- 
tions organized by him. He was presi- 
dent and majority stockholder of each 
corporation, one of which was a ware- 


house corporation. The higher court 
held that Cole must pay compensa- 
tion insurance under the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act for all em- 
ployes of the three corporations on the 
basis that the employes worked for a 
single employer. Hence Cole was re- 
quired to pay a tax of 2.7% of the 
wages of the employes, instead of one- 
half per cent which smaller percent- 
age would have been applicable if the 
corporations had been distinctly sepa- 
rate. 


PACKAGING 


Things You Can Do 


YOU CAN refuse to pay sale or use 
taxes on items consumed in connection 
with the processing and manufacture 
of merchandise ultimately sold to con- 
sumers. In Glander Baking Company, 
77 N. E. (2d) 921, Ohio, it was shown 
that a company purchased cartons 
used for cookies, crackers and bread; 
gummed tape; bread-tray dividers 
used as liners; corrugated paper sheets 
used as dividers or as reinforcements 
of cartons; fiber breadboxes; steel con- 
tainers used in tying wire around ship- 
ping containers; layer board; etc. The 
state authorities contended that the 
company must pay sale and use taxes 
to the state on these materials. The 
company’s counsel argued that these 
items are non-taxable because same 
are used in processing and preparing 
the merchandise for sale to the public. 
The higher court agreed and held that 
the company need not pay sale or use 
taxes on these items. 


YOU CAN use any trade-mark or 
trade name not confusing to the gen- 
eral public. In California v. Sunkist, 
166 Fed. (2d) 971, the higher court 
held that both a baking company and 
a fruit corporation may use the word 
“Sunkist” in its trade-mark and trade 
name. 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T have a valid trade- 
mark on a mere suffix. In Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc. v. Onyx Oil & Chem- 
ical Company, 165 Fed. (2d) 454, it 
was shown that a trade-mark applica- 
tion for the word “Onyxsan” was filed 
by the Onyx Oil & Chemical Company. 
It was opposed by Huntington Labo- 
ratories, Inc., which owns the trade- 
mark “Derma-San” for disinfectant; 
“Deo-San,” for an odorless defactor; 
““Minto-San,” for a mint formaldehyde 
spray; and “Cabinet-San,” for a “bed- 
side cabinet deodorant.” The Court of 
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and Patent Appeals allowed 
on of trade-mark “Onyxsan” 
because 40 registered trade-marks 
were in the patent office records having 


the suffix “San.” 


WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


YOU CAN keep Bp onngennctaan vll 
‘+hout accounting to any one. or 
onsen in Zech v. Accola, 33 N. W. 
(2d) 2382, Wisconsin, it was disclosed 
that an employe found concealed in 
the center of the carpet $2,100 in bills 
of ten and twenty dollar denomina- 
tions. The rug had been donated by 
an unknown person. In subsequent 
litigation the higher court held that 
the money was “treasure-trove”’ and 
not “lost property,” so that the em- 
ploye who discovered the money did 
not forfeit his rights to it by failing 
to give notice required by a state law 
relating to lost property. 


YOU CAN permit all bailees to en- 
ter a storage space rented jointly, 
without risk of liability for appropria- 
tion of stored goods by either bailee. 
In Stephens v. Nevada, 196 Pac. (2d) 
756, Nevada, testimony showed that a 
warehouseman, or bailor, rented space 
to two persons for storage of valuables. 
One of the bailees told the bailor not 
to admit the other bailee into the 
space. The bailor disobeyed these in- 
structions and a large quantity of mer- 
chandise was removed from the stor- 
age space. The bailee who notified 
the bailor not to permit the other to 
enter the storage space sued the bailor 
for value of the merchandise missing 
from the storage space. The higher 
court held the latter not liable. 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T avoid consequences of 
an unreasonable contract. In United 
States Fire Ins. Company v. Northern 
Pac. Ry. Company, 193 Pac. (2d) 868, 
Washington, it was shown that a ware- 
house company leased property owned 
by a railroad. The lease contract pro- 
vided that the warehouse company as- 
sumed the risk of loss, damage or de- 
struction to buildings occasioned by 
fire or sparks from locomotives or 
other causes incident to operation of 
the railway. Due to negligence of the 
operator of a weed burner along the 
railway right of way, the warehouse 
caught fire and burned. In view of 
the above mentioned clause in the lease 
contract the higher court refused to 
hold the railroad company liable, say- 
ing that although one obligates him- 
self unreasonably, he cannot avoid re- 
sponsibility. - 


YOU CAN’T recover damages from 
a state or city which interrupts your 
traffic. For example, in Anselmo v. 
Cox, 60 Atl. (2d) 767, Connecticut, it 
was shown that a state highway de- 
partment deprived a corporation of 
access to its property by barricading 
and digging up the highway. The 
higher court refused to award damages 
to the corporation, stating: “The de- 
fendant’s (state’s) conduct could not 
and did not constitute a ‘taking’ of the 
plaintiff’s property jn the constitu- 
tional sense.” 


_ YOU CAN’T avoid liability for 
Injuries to a customer caused by your 


Customs 
registrat! 
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neglect. For example, in Happy v. 
Walz Company, 213 S. W. (2d) 410, 
Missouri, testimony showed that the 
main entrance is at the front, and a 
rear entrance from an alley. One day 
a customer drove into the alley and 
intended to walk through the rear en- 
trance. The rear entrance was 
“eloomy” and he walked into an open 
elevator shaft, fell into the basement 
and sustained severe injuries. He sued 
for heavy damages. The lower court 
refused to hold the company liable, 
but the higher court reversed the ver- 
dict, holding that the customer had 
no reason to take extraordinary pre- 
cautions against a danger in an en- 
trance way customarily used by the 
public. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Things You Can Do 


YOU CAN avoid liability in dam- 
ages for death of your truck driver 
killed as result of defects in the truck. 
In Sanders v. McMichael, 197 Pac. 
(2d) 280, Oklahoma, a driver was 
burned to death when the truck he was 
driving overturned and caught fire. 
Dependents of the driver sued the em- 
ployer for damages, alleging that the 
employer was liable because he per- 
mitted the truck to be in a bad state 
of repair. They claimed that the 
brakes or wheels locked on the truck, 
and that the gasoline tank was not 
fitted with a cap to prevent the fuel 
from running out when the truck over- 
turned. The higher court refused to 


hold the employer liable, stating that 
the truck driver was contributory neg- 
ligent in driving a truck in disrepair. 


YOU CAN avoid damage liability to 
anyone whose injuries resulted from 
his own misconduct or intoxication. 
For example, in Rain v. American 
Freight Lines, Inc., 214 S. W. (2d) 
109, Kentucky, testimony showed that 
a truck driver named Rain was seri- 
ously injured as he attempted to board 
the truck. He sued for damages in 
the sum of $53,000. The higher court 
refused to award damages on the 
grounds that the injuries were the 
direct result of willful misconduct and 
intoxication on the part of Rain. Then 
Rain sued for compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The higher court disallowed this claim 
also. 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T limit your liability for 
loss or destroyed goods during inter- 
state transportation if you fail to com- 
ply with the Interstate Commerce Act 
or the rules adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In Clubb v. 
Lawrence Transfer & Storage Com- 
pany, 198 Pac. (2d) 142, Kansas, the 
Lawrence Transfer & Storge Company 
gave the owner of household goods 
blanks, in triplicate, two of which he 
was to return and one of which he was 
to keep. He took them with him to 
Oklahoma, signed two of them and re- 
turned them, as authorization for 
transportation of his goods from a 
point in Kansas to a point in Okla- 
homa. However, the owner of the 
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flexibility-in-use as a materials handling aid ... indoors, 
outdoors, on assembly line or delivery line, in factory, ware- 
house, store or trucking fleet. This new conveyor will do a money-saving, labor- 
saving job for you. LIGHT, easy to use. The standard ten-foot section with 100 
ball-bearing skate-wheel assembly 


WEIGHS ONLY 26 POUNDS 


No need to pamper them... they're tough. Practically 
maintenance proof. Long lasting. New flat-faced 


built-in couplers. The GEE-VEE-LINE is complete with 
five sizes of tripod supports. Write for details today. 
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goods did not comply with Rule 3 of 
the rules and regulations issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Rule 3 provides: “Shippers are re- 
quired to state specifically, in writing, 
the agreed or declared value of the 
property.” The goods were destroyed 
by fire en route, and although the 
property owner had signed a released 
valuation of 30 ¢c per lb, or limitation 
of $2,200, the higher court held the 
Lawrence Transfer & Storage Com- 
pany liable for $6,000, the full value 
of the goods. This court said: “The 
order form, returned by the appellee 
(owner of the goods) contained no 
declaration of value in the place pro- 
vided in the form for that purpose. 
The appellant (Lawrence Transfer & 
Storage Company), having failed to 
comply with the regulations, could not 
assert a limited liability for loss.” 


YOU CAN’T invalidate a city ordi- 
nance which requires you to pay a rea- 
sonable license fee for each vehicle 
used on the city streets. In Paducah 
Automotive Trades Ass’n v. City of 
Paducah, 211 S. W. (2d) 660, Ken- 
tucky, a city passed an ordinance im- 
posing an occupational license tax on 
the business of transporting merchan- 
dise. The amount of the tax was fixed 
at so much per vehicle. The higher 
court held the ordinance valid. 


YOU CAN’T avoid paying taxes to 
a state in which you maintain ter- 
minals. In Spector Motor Service, 
Inc. v Walsh, 61 Atl. (2d) 89, Con- 
necticut, it was shown that a motor 
carrier’s entire business was in inter- 
state commerce. However, it had a 
small amount of personal property in 
the state of Connecticut and main- 
tained terminals in this state. The 
higher court held that the carrier was 
doing business” in Connecticut within 
ic Business Tax Act of the 
state. 


YOU CAN’T obtain a certificate to 
operate motor trucks on a new route 
if you fail to prove that a sufficient 
number of shippers are on the pro- 
posed route to justify service. See 
Corporation Commission v. Southern 








New Home for Warehouse 


The Pennsylvania Warehousing and Safe 
Deposit Co., which operates 22 ware- 
houses in the metropolitan Philadelphia 
area, has moved its general offices to a 
new two-story building at 303 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. The building is 
equipped with year-round air condition- 
ing and with daylight fluorescent light- 
ing. These innovations, the company 
feels, have already resulted in increased 
efficiency. The cashiers area on the first 
floor is distinguished by a lack of the 
usual grilles, windows and wickets. The 
installation of a scientifically constructed 
deal counter which makes it impossible 
for an outsider to reach the cashiers’ 
counter behind it does away with the 
customary protective barriers. There is 
a small sun deck off the second floor. 
The company, approaching its 77th year 
of operation, fully expects that its new 
home will help to create ever more 
pleasant relationships between the or- 
ganization and its multitude of cus- 
tomers. 
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In the handling and storing of aluminum 
and similar sheets, special pallets, 12 ft. in 
length, may be used in conjunction with 
electric fork trucks. One roofing company, 
using one-third less floor area, has more 
than doubled storage capacity since em- 
ploying fork trucks and oversize pallets for 
moving and stacking. For further informa- 
tion, contact Electric Industrial Truck Assn., 
29-28 41st Ave., Queens Plaza, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 








Pac. Company, Arizona. This court 
refused to grant an application filed 
by a new carrier, stating: “While the 
territory, being 34 miles in length, is 
new, it is nevertheless very sparsely 
settled, unoccupied territory.” 


YOU CAN’T recover damages for 
injuries caused by an employe who 
acts “outside the scope of the employ- 
ment.” In East Coast Freight Lines, 
Inc. v. Mayor and City Council of Bal- 
timore, 58 Atl. (2d) 290, Maryland, it 
was shown that a hitch-hiker was in- 
jured when a tractor-trailer, in which 
he was riding, ran off the road. The 
hitch-hiker sued the owner of the ve- 
hicle for damages. The higher court 
held that if the testimony showed that 
the driver was not authorized by his 
employer to permit the hitch-hiker to 
ride, the employer was not liable since 
the driver acted outside the scope of 
the employment, under which circum- 
stances, there was no liability. 


MARKETING 


YOU CAN prevent any seller from 
using unfair business tactics. For il- 
lustration, in Consumers Company v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 164 Fed. 
(2d) 972, the testimony showed that 
a company’s salesmen exhibited to 
prospective purchasers samples of 
radios different from those actually 
delivered, and that the solicitors rep- 
resented to prospective purchasers 
that the radios were limited in quan- 
tity, and offered at a special sale price 
at a great saving over regular prices. 
The higher court ordered the company 
to stop these unfair practices. 


YOU CAN recover damages from a 
seller who sells adulterated goods con- 
fiscated by the government. In Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company v. 
Smith Canning Company, 75 F. Supp. 
156, the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company sued the Smith Canning 
Company to recover the sum of $6,- 
747.25. The testimony showed that the 





tea company purchased 3600 cases 
24-2 Iona Label Full Standard Spinach 
at $1.10 Dozen. The Food and Drug 
Administration purchased and an- 
alyzed certain cans of the spinach and 
the analysis made by the inspector 
disclosed that the spinach contained 
aphis. The government confiscated the 
spinach. The higher court ordered the 
seller to pay the tea company the 
amount of $6,747.25, with interest, 
saying: “Where the goods are bought 
by description from a seller who deals 
in goods of that description there is 
an implied warranty that the goods 
shall be of merchantable quality.” 


YOU CAN modify a written em- 
ployment contract by a verbal agree- 
ment if the employe continues in the 
employment without objecting to the 
modification. In Hauswer v. Watson, 
60 Atl. (2d) 698, District of Columbia, 
it was shown that a manufacturer 
employed a salesman under a written 
contract which specified that the sales- 
man would be paid a monthly salary 
plus two percent commission. Later 
the employer told the salesman that 
he would not be paid any commissions 
in the future. The salesman continued 
to work for eighteen months after- 
ward. During the entire period of his 
employment he drew his monthly sal- 
ary and made no claim for commis- 
sions. A month before he resigned 
he sued his employer for $800 commis- 
sions which he claimed he earned on 
the 2 percent specified in the written 
contract. The higher court refused to 
award the salesman a favorable ver- 
dict, saying: “The employer did modi- 
fy the terms of employment by limit- 
ing the basis of compensation.” 


Things You Can't Do 


YOU CAN’T refuse to pay money 
which you promise to an employe. For 
example, in Palmer v. Katz, 210 S. W. 
(2d) 451, Texas, an employer promised 
an employe a bonus of $5,000. In sub- 
sequent litigation the employer con- 
tended that the contract was void be- 
cause a mere promise is not a binding 
contract. The higher court refused to 
agree with this contention, saying: 
“~ . . We do not believe the contract 
is so uncertain as to render it unen- 
forceable.” 








Handles Glass Sheets 


A new type of power industrial truck, 
designed to handle packs of plate glass 
in capacities up to 10,000 Ibs., has 
been developed by the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland. The truck can 
also handle sheets of such materials as 
steel, asbestos and building board. The 
company claims that use of the truck 
means greater safety in the handling of 
glass sheets and less time and space re- 
quired for the handling. The truck body 
is of basic design, but instead of a fork 
there is a structural member resembling 
an elongated wishbone. The head of 
this member is bent forward to form a 
short horizontal boom. A steel cross-beam 
is suspended from a hook which is at- 
tached to the boom. Near each end of 
the cross-beam, is a long, flexible steel 
cable sling with padded stirrups, which 
supports the glass as it is lifted and 
carried. 





——, 
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YOU CAN’T avoid paying wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to employes who haul merchan- 
dise for ultimate shipment in inter- 
state commerce. In E. C. Schroeder 
Company, Inc., v. Clark, 167 Fed. 
(2d) 739, it was shown that certain 
employes hauled products within the 
state to be used to produce or manu- 
facture goods for shipment to pur- 
chasers outside the state. The higher 
court held that all these employes 
were entitled to wages specified by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


YOU CAN’T avoid paying an em- 
ploye heavy damages if you discharge 
him without just cause. For example, 
in Alabama Corporation v. Higgins, 
36 So. (2d) 227, Alabama, it was 
shown that one Higgins was hired 
under a written contract for one year 
at a salary of $125 per week. Higgins 
worked for about seven and one-half 
months, when he was discharged. He 
sued the employer for $125 a week 
for the remaining four and one-half 
months. During the trial Higgins 
proved that he made honest effort to 
get employment elsewhere but he 
could get no similar employment. The 
higher court held that Higgins could 
recover from the employer $2,375 or 
$125 per week for the remaining four 
and one-half months of the year. 


Legal Editor 


Sir: A couple of years ago a woman 
placed household goods in our ware- 
house for storage. Recently we re- 
ceived a letter from a local company 
advising us that it held a chattel mort- 
gage on the goods. We would like to 
know if we can advertise these goods 
for sale, since no storage has been 
paid. Also, can we collect the storage 
charges due from the local company 
which holds the mortgage? Schu- 
macher Company. 

Answer: All higher courts agree 
that a warehouseman has a prior lien 
on stored goods, unless another prior 
lien existed before the goods were ac- 











Developed by Lift Trucks, Inc., Cincinnati, \ 


the Hydroelectric 'KTL', a new electric trac- 
tor, is designed to pull live and semi-live 
skids. A power hydraulic jack at the rear 
of the tractor lifts the front end of the 
skid. The 'KTL' has a wheel base of 40 in. 
Two forward and reverse speeds and dy- 
namic brakes have finger-tip control. Other 
features include two front driving wheels 
and a differential transmission sealed in 
lubricant. Raied capacity of the 'KTL' is 
based on pulling a semi-live skid loaded 


with 4,000 Ibs. 
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cepted for storage. In Driggs v. 
Dean, 167 N. Y. 121, the higher court 
held that the mere fact that a person 
has a mortgage on goods stored does 
not make him liable for the storage 
charges, except from the time he 
agreed to take charge of the goods, or 
pay the storage bill. Yes, you can sell 
the goods for storage charges, but you 
must pay the local company the 
amount due on its mortgage, as that 
mortgage lien is prior to your lien. 
See Industrial v. Seul, 58 N.Y.S. 837. 
Here it was held that a warehouseman 
has right to demand storage charges 
before giving up goods to a mort- 
gagee. In Dummon v. Griffin, 95 Atl. 
506, 114 Me. 120, the court held that 
a mortgagee or holder of a mortgage 
is liable for storage charges, if he 
consents to the warehouseman keep- 
ing possession of the merchandise. 
a also Baumann v. Post, 12 N. Y. S. 
21 


Sir: Our nightwatchman has been 
with us for several years. He is in 
ill health, and we give him a place to 
live and assist him in many ways. 
We pay him small wages. Can he sue 
us for overtime, etc., under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? Safe Storage 
Company. 


Answer: A leading case on this sub- 
ject is 48 N. E. (2d) 482. This court 
held that a watchman in a warehouse 
is engaged in interstate commerce, 
and therefore entitled to wages, over- 
time, etc., under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Also, to the same 
effect, see Apple, 213 S. W. (2d) 276. 








Coming Events 


March |-16—National Frozen Food Exposi- 
tion, 71st Infantry Armory, 34th St. and 
Park Ave., New York. 

March—8-9—National Marketing Confer- 
ence, Domestic Distribution Dept., 
Chamber of Commerce, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

March 15-16—Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
April 1-5—Annual Convention of Local 
Cartage National Conference, Miami, 

Fla. 

Apr. 10-14—17th Annual Convention, May- 
flower Warehousemen's Assn., Bucca- 
neer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

May 9-!!—Annual Spring Meetings, Na- 
tional Committee on Accounting, Coun- 
cil of Safety Supervisors, and National 
Committee on Street and Highway 
Safety, American Trucking Assns., Mel- 
bourne and Sheraton Hotels, St. Louis. 

May 10-13—I!8th Annual Exposition, Ameri- 
can Management Assn. Packaging Ex- 
position, Atlantic City. 

June 1-3—Joint Spring Meeting, four mate- 

rials handling associations: 
Assn. of Lift Truck & Portable Elevator 
Mfrs., Caster and Floor Truck Mfrs. 
Assn., Electtic Industrial Truck Assn., 
and Material Handling Institute. Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

June 1-3—The 1949 President's Highway 
Safety Conference, Departmental Audi- 
torium, I8th and C Sts., Washington, 
D. C. 

June 20—Joint Industry Meeting of the 
Household Goods Carriers Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 21-24—American Trucking Assns., Inc., 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Bos- 
ton. 





EXTRA SERVICE 


FROM ORIGINAL ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL LADDERS 


Proven advantages of 
ORIGINAL Aluminum 
Ladders—lightness, dur- 
ability and strength — 
build greater efficiency 
and safety in your plant. 
The life of an ORIG- 
INAL Aluminum Ladder 
is not only longer but 
more useful than that of 
ordinary ladders 
workmen complete jobs 
faster and more easily. 

Profit by these extra 
service features of ORIG- 
INAL Aluminum _Lad- 
ders. Whether your op- 
erations call for one lad- 
der or a hundred, you 
will be time and money 
ahead with ORIGINAL 
Aluminum Ladders. 





TYPE SL 

SINGLE WALL LADDER 

For all-around industrial 
use, Type SL wall ladders 
range from 6 to 36 feet. Write 
for complete specifications and 
prices for Type SL and other ORIGINAL Alu- 
minum Industrial Ladders. 

Original Manufacturers of Aluminum Ladders 


adder 








217 CARBIS STREET, WORTHINGTON, PA. 


RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 
Give Your Business A LIFT 














A pair of Hydraulic RED GIANTS facilitate 
transfer from floor to floor. 


Put RED GIANT Hand Liftrucks to work 
for you for easy moving of heavy articles 
in shop, warehouse or factory, for loading 
and unloading and many other jobs which 
do not require the expense or weight of a 
power truck. Low first cost and low oper- 
ating expense. 


Arc welded steel members give RED 
GIANTS great rigidity. They roll easily 
on Timken bearings. 5 Models—capacities 
to 15,000 Ibs. 


Send for catalog stating weight and size 
of material to be handled. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


8796 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. Since 1904 





Made by the manufacturers of famous 
REVOLVATOR PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
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For our readers’ convenience, items referring to one person only are ar- 


ranged alphabetically according to the individuals’ names. 


Company 


news or changes affecting more than one individual are arranged alpha- 
betically by company names. Association items are similarly arranged. 


John S. Coleman, president of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., has been elected a 
director of Fruehauf Trailer Co. at its 
annual meeting. He is also a director-at- 
large of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and a director of Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. of Detroit. 





Ralph S. Damon is now president and 
director of Trans World Airline, following 
his resignation as president of American 
Airlines. He has been associated with avia- 
tion almost continuously since World War I. 





Michael Daugherty recently retired as 
traffic manager of the Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa. (Kline) 





J. E. Donovan has been appointed man- 
ager of Mack Truck'’s San Francisco branch, 
climaxing 25 years’ service with that com- 
pany. 





Frank Edwards has been promoted to the 
position of sales manager of the Heater 
Division of Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He 
joined the company in 1946 as sales engi- 
neer. ’ 





A. L. Hawley, formerly assistant works 
manager of the Plomb Too! Co., has been 
appointed works manager of the main fac- 
tory in Los Angeles. 





Thomas Roy Jones, president of ATF In- 
corporated, has been re-elected president 
of the New Jersey Safety Council. 





Philip A. Josberger, recently appointed 
regional vice president of Air Express Inter- 
national and Surface Freight Corp., has 
moved his headquarters from the Miami 
branch office to the New Orleans office, 
where he will supervise the operations of 
both offices, as well as one in Houston, 
Texas. 





F. S. Lovett has been appointed comp- 
troller of Terminal Warehouse Co. and Ter- 





minal Van & Storage Co., following six 
yeors’ association with McDuffie-Currie & 
Company as accountant. {Gentry-Martins- 
ville, La.) 

Walter P. Marshall, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., has been 


elected a director and member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American Express 
Co. (Vitkauskas) 





Maurice Jay Mettel is now executive vice 
president of Ranger Cartage Co., Chicago, 
resigned his position as Assistant 
States Attorney. 


havina 





Schier Rice has been named assistant 
manager of Trowbridge Storage Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (Kline) 
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Charles A. Schurman, formerly with Fox 
Point Warehouses & Terminal Co., Provi- 
dence, has organized Rhode Island's newest 
warehouse company—Atlas Terminal Co., 
336 Allens Ave., Providence. 





George F. Varga, Forest Hills, N. Y., has 
been appointed factory sales and engineer- 
ing representative of Keystone Wagon 
Works, Philadelphia. He was formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of the American Mfg. 
Co., Corona, N. Y., manufacturers of truck 
and trailer refrigeration equipment. 





Harold J. Worst has resigned as vice 
president of the Lake Motor Freight Line, 
Inc., Port Clinton, Ohio. (Kline) 


e . 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, has an- 
nounced the retirement of George E. Grif- 
fith, for 25 years general traffic manager, 
and the promotion of his associate, Karl S. 
Wright, to that position. 





Curtiss-Wright Corp. has announced the 
election of the following new directors: John 
A. McCone, industrialist, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Henry S. Sturgis, New York City banker: T. 
Roland Berner, New York attorney: J. F. 
McCarthy, New York City, vice president and 
treasurer of Curtiss-Wright Corp. At the 
same time the company announced the re- 
tirement of two vice presidents: Burdette 


S. Wright and William D. Kennedy. 





Federal Storage Co., Washington, has 
promoted former secretary H. Randolph 
Barbee to the vice presidency. He is suc- 
ceeded by P. M. Deming as secretary. 





Fox Point Warehouses & Terminal Co., 
Providence, have announced the’ promotion 
of Frank B. Whiting to president and qen- 
eral manager, and Clinton W. Walter to 
treasurer. 





Great Lakes Towing Co. has announced 
the retirement of Harry N. Hobart, lead- 
ina authority on Cleveland harbor affairs, 
from the vice presidency. His operating 
duties have been taken over by Capt. Ray 
Z. Damas, former Cleveland port manager 


of the firm. (Kline) 





Port of New York Authority has re-elected 
Howard S. Cullman, New York City, chair- 
mon: Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., Newark, N. J., 
vice chairman—both for the fourth consecu- 
tive term of office: Austin J. Tobin, who en- 
tered Port Authority service in 1927, execu- 
tive director: Leander |. Shelley, who joined 
the stoff in 1926 and has been general 
counsel since 1942, was also re-elected. 





Sperry Corp., controlling Wright's Auto- 
matic Machinery Company, announced that 
D. V. Powers, vice president and aeneral 
monaaer of Wright's, will, in addition, now 
assume executive management of the Dur- 
ham operation. 


Toledo Van & Storage Company hes 
named W. K. Gernheuser, formerly auditor 
as sales monager. Fred Nicewonder, Jr, 
succeeds Mr. Gernheuser as auditor. (Kline! 





Trailmobile Co. has announced that Wade 
T. Childress, who has been serving as presi. 
dent and chairman of board of directors 
is relinquishing the presidency to George 
M. Bunker, former vice president in charge 
of mfg. for Kroger Co., and will devote his 
time exclusively to duties as chairman of 


the board. 





The American Management Assn. has an. 
nounced the appointment of M. J. Dooher 
as editor to succeed James O. Rice who 
was recently elected secretary of the no. 
tional management aroup. 





American Trucking Association, Inc., has 
announced the election of Jay Moltzner, 
West Coast field representative, to mem. 
bership in the Advisory Council of Cali. 
fornia. 





American Warehousemen's Assn. Mer- 
chandise Division has announced the elec. 
tion of the following new members: Law. 
rence Warehouse & Distributing Co., Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; Merchants Transfer Co. 
Mobile, Ala.; Hattiesburq Compress Co., 
Hottiesbura, Miss.: lowa Warehouse Co. 
Waterloo, lowa: Star Truck & Warehouse 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: Stevens Bros. Mov- 
ing & Storage, Saginaw, Mich.: D. H. Over. 
myer Warehouse Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





Army Transportation Association, Indian. 
apolis Chapter, has installed the following 
officers: E. J. Dockter, Mid-States Freight 
Lines, president; Lewis A. Evans, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, first vice president: Edwin 
Coonfield, Stewart-Warner Corp., second 
vice president; John T. Martin, !ndiana 
Railroad, third vice president: John Murphy, 





Chicaao and Southern Airlines, secretary- 
treasurer. 
Associated Warehouses, Inc., has an- 


nounced that Corpus Christi Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Corpus Christi, Texas, is now 
a member of the group. 





Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board 
has elected H. H. Pratt, general traffic 
manaaer of Crucible Steel Co. as presi- 
dent: W. W. Weller, eastern zone trafic 
manaaer of Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
and R. E. Covey, traffic manager of Sylvanie 
Division of American Viscose, as vice presi- 
dents: C. B. Roeder, general traffic man- 
aaer of American Home Foods, Inc., aenera! 
secretary: and D. R. Crotsley, secretary of 
Midtown Worehouse, Inc., as sergeant-at- 
arms. 





Cold Storage Warehousemen's Assn. of 
the Port of New York has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: A. W. Oakley, Hudson Re- 
frigerating Co., chairman; Joseph Storer, 
Union Terminal Refriaqerating Co., vice 
chairman: George Wolf, National Cold 
Storage Co., treasurer: and L. J. Fisher, 
Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc., secretary. 





Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of 


America, Inc., has announced eiaht new 
firms have been approved for membership. 
President Martin A. Kerner also announced 
the appointment of William 1. Freedman, 
Freedman & Slater, Inc., as a director *o 
fulfill the unexpired term of Charles F. Me- 
Elroy, deceased. 
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<The Eastern Division of the Society of 
Industrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers (formerly |.P.E.A.A.), with 


Dr. Louis C. Barail, director of Bacteriologi- 
-a! and Biological Division of U. S. Testing 


Co., Inc., as first vice president, has been 
formed for the purpose of trequent meetings 
n New York to study better packaging. 


Association of Merchandise Ware- 


hous :men has announced the following elec- 


tions of officers: Ward Castle, Currier-Lee 
Warehouses, Inc., president: S. T. Heffner, 
North Pier Terminal Co., vice president; A. 


L. Sykes, Sykes Terminal Warehouse Co., 
treasurer: Edward J. O'Keefe, re-elected 
secretary. Directors: F. D. Bateman, Gris- 
wold & Bateman Warehouse Co.: Miss F. E. 
Berg, Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc.; M. B. 
Bowen, Midiand Warehouses, Inc.; C. O. 
Dickelman, Grocers Terminal Warehouse 
Co.: E. H. Hagel, Western Warehousing 
Co.: Bryan Overfield, Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc.: H. F. Partridge, Anchor 
Storage Cc. 

International Shipmasters' Assn's Cleve- 
land Lodge has announced the election of 
John Gallagher as president; Captain New- 
man Larson, first vice president: Fred Todd, 


second vice president: Lee C. Hinslea, 
treasurer: ord Roman Keenen, secretary. 
{Kline} 





International Shipmasters Assn. has an- 
nounced the following elections: Capt. Ezra 
D. Purdy, Port Huron, Mich., president: 


Capt. Harold P. Murphy, Toledo, first vice 
president: Capt. Arthur M. Hendrickson, 
Cleveland, second vice president: Capt. 


John C. Murray, Cleveland, treasurer; Capt. 
Charles Gonyaw, Buffalo, chaplain; Capt. 
Jack Halstead, Toronto, marshal: Capt. Al- 
bert C. Penzenhagen, Port Huron, warden; 
Capt. Okley Keller, Duluth, sentinel. (Kline) 


Massachusetts Warehousemen's Assn. has 
announced the following elections of offi- 
cers: John F. O'Halloran, Merchants Ware- 
house Co., president; Christopher J. Grim- 
ley, Wiagin Terminals, Inc., vice president; 
H. Sherburne Wiggin, Manufacturers Ware- 
house, treasurer; Howard E. Wemyss, 
Hooscc Storage & Warehouse Co., secre- 
tary; to the executive committee, in addi- 
tion to the officers: Lucius H. Floyd, Eastern 
Wool Worehouse, Inc.: Millard Decatur, 
Congress Stores, Inc.; David B. Hollis, Jr., 
Standard Storage Co.: Paul D. Burrill, 
Quincy Market Cold Storage and Ware- 
house Co. Lucius F. Foster continues as man- 


ager of the association. (Wellington) 
Materia: Handling Institute, Inc., has an- 
nmouncea approval of tacts \ Webb Co. 
Detroit, fF membership. Jervis C. Webb. 
treasurer and general manaaer, is official! 


eee 
et eser raTive. 


Nationa! Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., has announced the fol- 
lowing chapter elections: Southwestern Chap- 
ter: John K. Dozier, Houston, chairman: C, P. 


Metcalf, Austin, vice chairman: D. A. Laird, 
Houston, secretary-treasurer: South Pacific 
Chapter: Ludwig Ubbe, Los Angeles, chair- 


man; Hyland Hinnan, Oakland, vice chair- 
man; L. A. Bailey, secretary- Seaiameet North 
Harold Emerson, Bridae- 
J. P. Johnson, 
C. B. Eddy, 


Atlantic Chapter: 
ton, chairman (re-elected); 
Washington, vice chairman; 


Providence, secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 


NARW announces the following new as- 
sociate members: Mollenbera-Bet: Machine 
~ ™ ‘ 

Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; York Corporation, York, 
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Pa.; Pur Air Sales, Inc., Boise, Idaho, and 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


nal Wooden Box Assn., Pacific Di- 
| elected all 1948 officers for 1949 
at the 23rd annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco January 19. 

New Jersey Industrial Traffic Leaque has 

nnounced the following elections of offi- 
cers: Donald W. Crane, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, president: Frank J. 
McGreevy, Robert DeKroyt and Associates, 


Newark, vice president and chairman of 
executive committee: Milton Goldstein, 
Serutan Co., Newark, treasurer: John E. 
Misner, Waitt and Bond, Inc., Newark, and 
James D. Mitchell, Coca-Cola Co., Kearny, 
members of executive committee. 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 


elected the following officers at its recent 
annual meeting: H. W. Bishop, Nash Finch 
Co., Minneapolis, general chairman: L. E. 
Luth, National Battery Co., St. Paul, alter- 
nate general chairman; F. F. Flinchbaugh, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, gen- 


R. E. Dobbins, Northrup King 


! . 
erai secretory? 


Co., Minneapolis, assistant qaeneral secre- 
tary. 

Ohio Assn. of Commercial Haulers an- 
nounces the appointment of Gordon W. 


Rosencrans, for |2 years legislative director 
of Ohio Chamber of Commerce, as man- 
againg director to succeed Frank E. Kirby, 
executive secretary for the past 25 years, 
who has asked to be relieved of his duties. 
Mr. Kirby will continue to serve as secretary. 


Ohio Warehousemen's Assn. has n- 
nounced the following elections of officers: 
Frank H. Prussa, National Terminals Corp.., 
Cleveland, president: William H. Hawk, 
Neilston Storage Co., Columbus, vice presi- 
dent: S. C. Fulton, Cleveland, secretary- 
treasurer. Other members of the Board of 
Directors include: W. Lee Cotter, Akron; 
Harry Foster, Cincinnati; Robert C. Greeley, 
Cleveland; Arthur Post, Canton. Mr. Foster 
was also named chairman of the Cold Stor- 
age Division and D. H. Overmyer chairman 
of the Merchandise Division. 


elected the fol- 
W. L. 


Quick Frozen Food Assn. 
lowing NARW members as officers: 


Pavloski, Beatrice Foods Co., president: W. 
C. Baker, Produce Terminal Cold Storage 
Co., vice president: William Volkmann, 


Booth Cold Storage Co., member of board 


f directors. 


Trade Association Executives of Northern 
California installed the following officers at 
their recent annual meeting: Al Brandhofer, 
Automotive Maintenance Garage Assn., re- 
elected president; William Erb, California 


Retail Jewelers Assn., vice president: D. P. 
Street, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Retail Merchants Assn.. re-elected 


secretary-treasurer. 


The Traffic Club of New York has an- 
nounced the election of the following offi- 
cers: Roy W. Nelson, president; James W. 
Harley, first vice president; Joseph W. 


Brennan, second vice president; new di- 
reactors: Edmund A. O'Brien, James W. Lee, 
Ross F. Hobby, C. S. Decker, Joseph L. 
Seiler. 


Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn.,_ Inc., 
has announced the following officers, elected 
at their January 20 convention: Harrison 
Rogers, Rogers Brothers Corp., Albion, Pa., 
president: John C. Bennett, Utility Trailer 


2 


Mtg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif., western vice 
president; W. E. Grace, Hobbs Mfg. Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, eastern vice president; 
C. A. Persinger, Wilson Trailer Co., Inc., 
Sioux City, lowa, treasurer. 
Warehousemen's Assn. 


York, 





of the Port of New 
nc., has announced the election of 
the following officers: Arthur Link, Newark 
Tidewater Terminal, president: H. L. Fates, 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co., vice 
president; F. J. Masterson, Fidelity Ware- 
house Co., secretary; A. E. Willick, Browne- 
Morton's Stores, Inc., treasurer: directors: 
C. C. Groel, Jr., Port Warehouses, Inc.; 
George Lacay, Midtown Warehouses; R. T. 
Polhemus, Beard's Erie Basin, Inc. F. T. 
Leahy continues as executive vice president. 


Warehousemen's Club of Central New 
York has elected the following officers: 
Francis M. Gallagher, Marcy, Buck & Schuy- 
ler, Inc., Watertown, president: Harold S. 
Jones, Jones-Clark Trucking & Storage Co., 
Inc., Utica, vice president; A. J. Hammerle, 


Great Northern Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse, 
treasurer; J. C. Miller, Rock City Storage 
Co., Inc., Little Falls, secretary. 


DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


Air Express International, Inc., air cargo 
forwarders and customs brokers, have an- 
nounced the consolidation of the company's 
main offices in a six-story warehouse an 
office building at 447 Greenwich St., New 
York. 


Best Motor Lines, Dallas, Texas, has an- 
nounced the opening of a Toledo, Ohio, 
terminal office, offering overnight service to 


St. Louis and Indianapolis as a common 
carrier. 
Commercial Motor Freight, Inc., has an- 


nounced plans for a $100,000 project at 385 
S. Erie St., Toledo, to include a new office 
building and extension of dockage and 
warehousing facilities. (Kline! 


Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., 
distribution and materials handling con- 
sultants, formerly at 50 Church St., New 
York, announce the opening of a new of- 





fice, Suite 3030, Grand Central Terminel 
Building, 70 E. 45th St., New York. 
Material Handling Institute's Steering 


Committee has recommended that the chap- 
ter groups be amalgamated into a national 
organization to be known as American Ma- 
terial Handling Society. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the purpose of 
incorporating the society, to which al! chap- 
ters will now belong: president, Walter A. 
Metcalf, Boston: vice president, R. N. Bur- 


aess, Detroit; secretary, Irving M. Footlik, 
Chicaao: treasurer, W. W. Phillips, Indian- 
apolis. 


Motor Transport Express, Inc., has opened 
a new $100,000 terminal on Meyer Road, 
Fort Wayne, Inc., for refrigerator and dry 
freight service between Chicago, Fort 
Wayne and Pittsburah and several off-line 
Ohio cities. 


Nationwide Despatch & Storage Co., of 
Hartford. Conn., estimates that the removal 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau to new 
quarters will require 200 van loads. 





Slick Airways, Inc., has opened a Newark 
Airport sales office to handle New Jersey 
air freight business. 
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THIRD NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


(Continued from page 32) 


retail and wholesale lumbermens’ were all exhibited as a part of 
associations, etc. The story of materials handling. While these 
material handling must be brought aspects of distribution are close- 
home to these associations on an ly allied to good handling and 
over-all, rather than on a piece- must be considered in any com- 
meal basis. Such an approach plete materials handling layout, 
would eliminate the possibility of they are not materials handling 
bias, which might develop if each as such when isolated. However, 
branch of the industry presented they do affect the economies 


its own story and dealt purely which can be attained through 
with its own make of equipment. use of materials handling, and 

Materials handling is an over- therefore were rightly a part of 
all subject, and must be dealt this exposition. That they were 
with in a broad manner, par- included bears out the fact that 
ticularly for educational pur- the industry’s leaders are con- 


poses. The vastness of materials tinuing to hold their realistic and 
handling was clearly indicated at progressive approach. The wide 
the exposition. Here, methods of interest accorded the exposition is 
packing, strapping, marking, testimony to the wisdom of such 


weighing, types of packages, etc., | an approach. 





MHI Elects Conklin 


The Philadelphia Materials Handling 
Exposition was marked by the election 
of J. H. W. Conklin of Clark Tructrac- 
tor Div., Clark Equipment Co. as head 
of the Material Handling Institute. Mr. 
Conklin is already planning a year of 
high activity for the Institute. 


President—J. H. W. Conklin, Sales 
Mer., Clark Tructractor Div. 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Ist Vice-President —John G. Bu- Comveyers: L. C. Backhart, The 


cuss, Mgr. Strapping Div., Acme Rapids-Standard Co., chairman; 
Steel Co., Chicago. Samuel A. Leone, Speedways 
Conveyers, Inec., vice-chairman. 
rence, Pres. American Monorail eee = pr 
Co., Cleveland. ; Ss Uo., cnalr- 
; . man; C. B. Elledge, General Elec- 
. Following his election, Mr. Conk- tric Co., vice-chairman. 
lin announced his intention of Electric Hoists: F. F. Seaman 
convoking the Board of Directors Robbins & Meyers = itaitie, 
at an early date in order to lay a : ty = 
’ man; C. O. Hedner, 
plans for a year of unprecedented edner, Yale & 
activity. 





2nd Vice-President—J. P. Law- 


Towne Mfg. Co., vice-chairman. 


Electric Industrial Trucks: W. A. 
Meddick, Elwell Parker Electric 
Co., chairman; J. W. Alker, Yale 
& Towne Mf¢. Co., vice-chairman. 

Casters: W. G. Reycroft, The Bas- Floor Trucks: E. C. Hamm, Service 


MHI Directors and Vice- 
Chairmen of Product Groups. 


sick Co., chairman; Wm. H. Caster & Truck Co., chairman; 
Noelting, Faultless Caster Corp., R. F. Straw, The Howe Scale 
vice-chairman. Co., vice-chairman. 
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Gas Trucks: J. W. Wunsch, Silent 
Hoist & Crane Co., chairman; 
D. H. Ross, Ross Carrier Corp., 
vice-chairman. 

Hand Lift Trucks: G. G. Raymond, 
Lyon Raymond, chairman; L. E. 
Nivling, Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., vice-chairman. 

Motorized Lift Trucks: W. C. 
Stuebing, Lift Trucks, Inc., 
chairman; J. Baldinger, Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., vice- 
chairman. 

Pallets, Containers & Auxiliary 
Equipment: L. W. Shea, Union 
Metal Mfg. Co., chairman; G. H. 
Hanhauser, Fab-Weld Corp. 
vice-chairman. 

Strapping: H. C. Bristoll, The 
Stanley Works, chairman. 


Committee Appointments for 1949 


ASHEVILLE PROGRAM COM- 
MITTEE 
Chairman — H. A. Carter, The 
Geneva Metal Wheel Co. Sam- 
uel W. Gibb, The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. Col. S. Doug- 
las Gibson, Crescent Truck Co. 
Phil S. Harvey, C & D Batter- 
ies, Inc. 


CHAPTER COMMITTEE 
Chairman—J. W. Wunsch, Silent 
Hoist & Crane Co. Col. S. 
Douglas Gibson, Crescent Truck 
Co. J. Faulkner Thomas, 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman—John G. Bucuss, Acme 
Steel Co. J. Faulkner Thomas, 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 
J. W. Wunsch, Silent Hoist & 
Crane Co. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman—W. A. Meddick, The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. J. 
C. Mevius, American Engineer- 
ing Co. E.R. Ransom, Richards- 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. W. G. Rey- 
croft, The Bassick Co. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—W. C. Stuebing, Sr., 
Lift Trucks, Inc. J. G. Bucuss, 
Acme Steel Co. W. G. Reycroft, 
The Bassick Co. Frank F. Sea- 
man, Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Chairman — L. West Shea, The 
Union Metal Mfg. Co. Gordon 
J. Berry, The Electric Products 
Co. W. C. Stuebing, Lift 
Trucks, Inc. 


SHOW COMMITTEE 
Chairman—L. J. Kline, The Mer- 
cury Mfg. Co. L. C. Backart, 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Ince. 
Gordon J. Berry, The Electric 
Products Co. H. H. Kumler, 
The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
C. E. Smith, Towmotor Corp. 
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Public Ware 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.| 1880 — Sixty-Nine Years of Service — 1949 
HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


® South 13th St., Birmingham ® 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, fac 


@ STORAGE 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 





& a} Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 








house Section 


a facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, office: 

showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
ineliom, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. t includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.[” New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 








wees 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise ware- 
housing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display 
facilities and loans on stored commodities. 


300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





& Represented dy WZ ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 —— je NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY Ave. 748 Lislelbues 7 TTWEST 42ND Sk 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 














DOTHAN, ALA. 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce Street 8 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


SERVING Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

8.E. Alabama Motor Freight Service to all points. 

8.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
N.W. Florida Efficient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 














DOTHAN, ALA. | a 
UNITED WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


204 N. Cherry Street Dothan, Alabama 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Household Goods Moved, 7-wn and Stored e 115,000 Square Feet 
Sprinklered red Throughout Local and Long Distance Hauling 

Private Siding on ACL—CofG e 20 Car Capacity 
Servicing S.E. Alabama, N.W. Florida and S.W. Georgia 














MOBILE, ALA. | W. J. Arceneaux, Owner 
MOBILE BONDED WAREHOUSING Co. 


(Formerly Mobile Delivery Service 
71 Lipscomb Street, Mobile 16, , 
Loug Distance Moving Coast to Coast @ Pool Car Distribution 
Agents For Private Siding—Storage, Crating 
(Bonded Warehouse Permit No. 45) 


Crating for export a specialty 
2-6111 3-4747 3-2127 














PHOENIX, ARIZ. | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


15 East Jackson Street 





STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Complete Service Private Sidings 
Fireproof Free Switching 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 





ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Me andingeaeneehald ating 


Fireproof 
Constructed 


=) 
Pool Car 
Distribution 


Ag-nt 
Allied Van 


Lines 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warchousemen’ s Assoctation 
American Chain of Warchouses 


LITTLE ROCK 





ARKANSAS 











OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


BEKINS 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1025 HIGHLAND AVE. 
Bill. ‘Elliott, Manager 















“cy. STORAGE 
~~ DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
,1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


* Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities sil 





NGELES, CAL. eeceovoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee SAN FRANCISCO, CAL , EI 
- psemert THE PACIFIC COAST % THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST . Phone Underhill 7500 bet 


© [Member NFWA & AWA MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 







































fe 
a 
- 
: _ ; Complete Household Goods 
‘ e Service 
° . Pool Car Distribution 
. e Jim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, Sec. Treas. 
. Fronk A. Payne, Pres. . in Los Angsies, operating Coast Van & Storage 
Beeeeveeeveeeeaeeeeveeeeeeeee2e2e020202808080808208 WwW 
N FRANC ' 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | eee en ne SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ois 1. 3461 













PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL Member 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY —oe 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 2), CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale Districs 


Distribution Service, Inc. 














LOS 





ANGELES, CAL | REPUBLIC VAN & STORAGE CO. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 aq. ft. in downtown L. A 9 car switch covered dock— 
small blocks of space for 


General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage 





Draying and Pool Car Distribution 


lease. 
COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE Office Accommodations and Telephone Service 


214 No. Alameda + 5 ird Stree 
Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 San Francisco Warehouse Company = saN Francisco 7 


























LOS ANGELES, CAL | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Ss INKLERED—A.D.T. 

Storage Distribution Drayage 
Represented by Distribution Service 


240,000 Square Feet “rr 117 Pieces Motor Equ ipment 























New York Chicago San Francisce 
A.D. T. Protection — C.8.&0. — U.P. ° a. Tr 
OAKLAND, CAL | SINCE 1900 Also: Warehouse at Brighton, Colo.’ . 1b " BRI 
Represented by In ue 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE meen 


fs 7 . gi W arehousing — Distributing —Draying you can BANK ON 


“ ay HOWARD TERMINAL tHe BAKERS warcnouse company 


LESS 95 Market Street, Oakland 4 Warehouses: 2133 and 2143 Blake St. 
: Warehouses Steamer Piers Office: 2155 Blake St., Denver 2, Colorado—Tel: Alpine 3451 ( 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. | HAL 
“ae LAWRENCE —lbpesgpigaeee 

= Warehouse & Distributing Co. = \ 

STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Want it 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. SACRAMENTO 6 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 


















































ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 



































Modern, fireproof warehouses— 
WESTERN VAN & STORAGE co } unexcelled in the West. Custom- 
a¢ nc. bonded storage and office space G. 
108 K STREET SACRAMENTO, CAL. or 
Mer 
chandise and Household Goods Warehouse Office 2030 Blake St. DENVER, COLORADO 
Specializing in General Merchandise and Household & Represented oy SNOWY ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
Goods. Private Siding on S. P. R. R. — 4 Car Capacity. CHICAGO 8 . = . =, NEW YORK 18 
Distribution of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool 1525 NEWBERRY Ave, “4 Lisiadbulors’ Twa Croup 1) WEST 42ND ST. 
Cars. 60,000 feet sprinklered. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine Mon.5531 s Penn.6.0967 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY Arnold Kruckman will offer the fruit of an extensive survey of N 
240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 inland waterways in an article which will appear in the April 
Largest and most com storage and trucking service 
«5 e Pacific a issue. This survey was made with the cooperation of the Gov- 
Stockton and Sacramento ernment and is up to the minute. 


: Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Wareouses. inc. 








— 
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SERVER, COLO. | NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
WEICKER 97“ THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


114 Ferry Street P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. 
Merchandise Storage U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded 
%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
% Pool Car Distribution 


Specializing in Liquors and Foodstuffs 
*&Moviag, Packing, Forwarding 

















Private siding NYNH&H R.R. All Trucking Facilities Coe 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ah 

















We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under Member of AWA—Conn. WA—New Haven C of C. 
a sna of + Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
nterstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 
P —_ NEW HAVEN, CONN. M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, ; 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 






Fes AGE 
(p/n aN Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
bY Retr i 4 THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STOR 69. Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
~ Mh lis 2 1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., | Merchandise Storage. 
‘ -F.W. . ° no SER, Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
fers Agent, Allied Van Lines Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 





Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoc. 

















PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W. A.— A. W. A. —Colo. W. A. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BURCH rece s. ic 
TRANSFER €O., INC 
General Office and Warehouse THE 

SO. SANTE FE AVENUE 


Mod nklered Fireproof Building—Freight 
and Dis bution — ousehoid and M Ap 


8 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


edty os ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC 














NEW YORK ts 
tt WEST 49NO ST 
PE aa 6-0967 








CHICAGO 6 . 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE The 
MO nree 6.5531 








PUEBLO, COLO. 128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


Li t / [ * t TRANSFER & pane 
STORAGE CO. —al omplete 


Storage and Distribution 





® Modern Sprinklered Building * Pool Car Distribution 


























° Révsehold and Merchandise ® Freight Forwarding and ~ Service 
ac istribution , = Merchandise — Household Goods 
* AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES— AWA—NFWA—AVL agents — Allied Distribution, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

oes | ; KEW HAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 

The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. memse® = =§West Haven Trucking Company 
i l Jtenioer . 

General seumendinn Uhetens — Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing 
and Shipping 
N. Y.. N. BH. and H. R.R. Siding 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 


























TORRINGTON, CONN.| Established 1860 
"Aiss ihe. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored. Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Poo! Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut 
WAREHQUSEMENS }) Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven 
SSOCIATION // & Waterbury, Conn.; Springfield & Worcester, Mass. 











Warehousing andDistribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 


Agents United Van Lines 


GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
1214 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


























HARTFORD, CONN. E.G. Mooney, Pres. - Hyland, F.-Pres, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OS pe sare DES PATC 


and WAREHOUSE CO., Inc THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 

















J: 5. toaded Watahouss |. Poo! Cor Distribution... Household and Est. 1857 
sre Macgehasiiee Mpiiy.. Wartime o Whiapers Geone ane ering: 61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Members: NEWA-AWA—AGWaAVL Agents Phone: [ istrict 2412 
SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
RARTFORD, CONN. 2 Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
~~ nie ta, fof taregs Spate-beh teten 2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
wORTH x Teietype wee eee via. N. Y., Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
ne. OFFICE ,AND DISPLAY SPACE AND 3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
: ee ~~ — Fast—Economical—Dependable 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. a More than two million cubic 

feet of Storage space 
DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


1313 You St., N.W 
Washington, D.C. 





WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 











WASHINGTON, D. C. H. H. SPICER, JR., Mgr. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 


First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 
square feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of roof con- 
struction. Storage of general m 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 














WASHINGTON, D. C.| a 


UNITED x STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C, 


We Reciprocate Shipments 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 

















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | Established 1925 
LANEY & DUKE 


Sterage Warehouse Co., Ine. 
657 East Bay St. - = = Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
ss . Fireproof 
Bitte ae Eonar itt Construction 


eo o 








yi, ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [> ponan, prosiaem 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, inc. 
402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 
DISE. 54,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 


Member of A.WA.—J.W.A. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 
700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage 
52 Cars—Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkier Swe 
A.0.T. Service—iInsurance Rate 12 Cents 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A. 

















MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise Stor ag e— 





Crane Service—Moving and 
Packin g — Commercial Ee att, . 

Trucking — Pool Car Dis- Besiittie ~ 
tribution—Private Siding 














MIAMI, FLA. 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 


Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA [—__ 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 


3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fia. 
PHONE 5523 


Merchandise Household 
Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Railroad 
Local Hauling, Fe & Pool Car Distribution 








Goods 
Siding 











“Your Tasnpa Branch House”’ 


ALDWE| 










ncrthe 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Asen. 














TAMPA, FLA. [ 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Drawer 3268 
TAMPA 1 








Member: AWA—NFWA-AWI 











ATLANTA, GA. | 


AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE **%*< 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


‘“‘Better Warehouse Service” 
651-653 Humphries St., S.W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 














SAVANNAH, GA. | smanauanan 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Poet Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 

















HONOLULU, HAWAII | 2 aes 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 

















HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 

MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete pene = Near 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


’P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address “HONCONTRA” 























DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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sf ree neers — f 


-_- 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Bulldings 
Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 
Responsible Management 


Spacious Switch Tracks 
Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo — 


Streamlined Handling Equip 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 


Receiving Cc. ©. DO. 
Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Invoicing 


Weighing Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 


Freight Payments 


Local’ Long Ditance Trucking. GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
Pool Cars Distributed CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 


Storage in Transit 


Railway Express METROPOLITAN SECTION AND It costs you noth- 


Parcel Post 


ing to teste * 


yor yl ADJACENT TERRITORY Crooks Terminal 


Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us 
regarding your 


. ek aa 
BRE ISERY a fabian] 


” 
a— 2s 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 a Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 


|e Dishitbuloul News Group 


« Represented by Mod 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


11 WEST 42ND ST., PEnn. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MO 6-5531 

















in CHICAGO, I ILL. - - -"Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
information on 82 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 WEST JACKSON BLYD. * CHICAGO, ILL. * Tel.: HArrison 3688 


Saar sa SSS SSS SSS) 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 








THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 










OF 








“WF SECURITY 


Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 


C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 


Splendid building. Low Represented by 
_insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 








a Mie AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
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CHICAGO, ILL | Ww ipERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED i. 
BLIS - STORAGE 
31 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 


EVANSTON & “~~ SHORE — — 02 


3 rehouse Locat 
GRE VAN PACKING, CRATING. SHIPPING O° ALL POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
°o Speciaity 


ce Removals 











CHICAGO, ILL. WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 
Cemplete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 


Member: Associated Warehouses, Inc. 

















CHICAGO, WL TS GEORGE EDLER 
MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Agent for 
ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Storage—Packing—Shipping—Cartage 
28 Years Fine Service to Public and Industry 


Main Office, Chicago, Ill. Skokie Warehouse 
5826 N. Clark Street 8109 N. Cicero Avenue 
Edgewater 8321 Skokie 9 











CHICAGO, ILL. | emerge 
United Ven tins, inc. KERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5207 
3547 Montrose Ave. irving 6074 
Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans 
for Local and Long Distance Moving. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 

@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 

@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
erties. 


B&OCT Railroads. 
@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years ef 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


Warehousing Experi- 
@ Cooling Reoms. ence. 
* Represented cy SS 


CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The 
MO arce 6-5531 





ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 





NEW YORK 18 
11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PEnn 6-0967 


‘Miwa (0g 











Member: N.P.W.A. 
Allied Van 


CHICAGO, iLL. | 
ee os 


SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 45 YEARS 


Consign Y our Shipments to 


Pa JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co 
tres 6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
arsF Rogers ns 0033 . 




















WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO cas 
RENDER SPECIALIZED feast 

SERVICE— 





LASHAM Serve You 


in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 29 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
24-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


DWARD LASHAM CO. 


1345 SO. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 59 Years of Reliable Service 
Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 


Government Bonded Warehouse 


Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 








( damotare } 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 

Inquiries Invited on Storage, 

Office and Rental Requirements 


PMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
* CANAL 6811 





CHICAGO, ILL | NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Erway Street 
Los Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 
MC 42866 


we LINES é TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 


Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 














CHICAGO, ILL. Sprinklered Building 
NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING 


wareHousiInG GORP. poor cars 
Cc. M. & St. P. SIDING 


1520 W. Kinzie Street Chicago 22, Illinois 
Phone—Seeley 3345 

















CHICAGO, ILL. . 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 
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Locate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and truck lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

. pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 
NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 

Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5606 

N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-0063 














TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Foods Co. 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
One-half million sq. ft. 


house receipts. Storage in transit. 


Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Floor 
Load Units for 
Lease 

Near the Loop 
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CHICAGO, ILL | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouses 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 








> 


Gag} Zé AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 4 
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CHICAGO, ILL | 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Il. 











JOLIET, ILL | 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUPFION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer|:'* 
Belt which connects with every road enter- \:\' 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. | 
Chicago Freight Rates Apply 


JOLIET, ILL =f 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution . Monee Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. Free Switching 


Telephone 4381 and 4382 



































CHICAGO, ILL. | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 
storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 
warehouse service with personal supervision. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 9th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 








ee 








CHICAGO, ILL | 


Phones: Lukeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 


WARNER FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 


MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
Pres., R. E. Schuetz — Gen. M@gr., Russ Barrett 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 

















JOLIET, ILL | 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1848 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 7 
Sq. Ft. of d h i 
by yt PRR Seeds, icete ddlae ond Gas oube> 
ing. General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 
Member of AWA 














PEKIN, ILL | Location—10 miles from Peoria, Il!.; 165 miles from 
| Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
ray wed KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


231 Margaret St., Pekin, Mlinois 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
. — Construction © 


& 


45.000 Sq. Ft. @ One Fioor 

Sprinklered @ Heated @ Private Siding 

8-Car Capacity @ 11 Trucks 

Free Switching by: CCC&St.L @ Sante Fe © 

Illinois Central @ Alton @ Rock Island 

@ Chicago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU 
Railroads 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway... . Railway.... . Highway Meet"' 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
Gvenasre. Member of A.W.A. 


& Represented ty a. “  MLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The List tba us 6 "BP 11 WEST 42ND ST. 


MO arece 6-5531 PE aa 6-0967 

















FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


FORT WAYNE [ “ans sain” | 








frost wayne Me Oe 94 C8 x CO. axxo 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R.; Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R., 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 











FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof War ses—Cent Located—?.R.R. 
Siding—Lowest Ay Rates—Pool | ie Distributors— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 


Exclusively 




















FORT WAYNE, IND. Members of MayWA-AWA 

— PETTIT’ 6 STORAGE 

te WAREHOUSE CO. 
vn 414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 








MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





New York City ne oe VES Chicago 

MR. J. W. TERREFORTE w.Jj. MARSHALL 
250 Park Avenue ws Ww - Jackson Blvd. 
Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE Harrison 3688 








GARY, IND. 
mr, oe. | Established 1929 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrafly 
Located, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our 
own fleet of trucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CoO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 








Established 1922 (Hammond phone—Sheffield 3780) 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Pres. neo nieeae paonee—Soqunaw 4411, 4412) 
ty Anne + y 000 sq. ft., + ~ concrete-stcel const. Sidi 
SEnvice ° Tatecae dae eo rem 9, arteching distric te Metre ch 


Members of American Warehousemen’s Association, Indiana Warehousemen’s Aseo- 
ciation, indiana Chamber of Cemmerce 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 
Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Hl. 











A Complete Serice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


359 W. RAY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 


General Merchandise—Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Motor Trucking Service 

Check Out Service ——— 

All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed ) Sn f 





On Platform Ready For Delivery vaca eats 
Reciprocal Switching, All Railroads Sew Ona DO 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for : 


N. Y. C. R. R. 











BK. W. HARDESTY, Ouner & Mer. 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway Telephone 4413 
Local and Long "Distance 
VOVING—STORACG E—CRATING 
m~ign ment~ sia C&O or Fe 1 Distribution of 

ise A Household Goods Pool Cars. 


Agent for 
Aero-Mayflower Transit Co.—National Furniture Movers 








SOUTH BEND, IND. | “Better Service—Faster” 


CARTAGE, INC. 


1721 Circle Avenue South Bend 21 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ° CARTAGE 
WAREHOUSING . FORWARDING 


Private Sidings on C.S.S. & S.B. R.R. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. | a Se 


DISTRIBUTORS TERMINAL CORP. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Speciality 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Motor trucks for store door delivery—Our clients do the selling—We do 
the rest. U.S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse License No. 12-4 


« Raprsssnied Cy 


= 
























QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 





CHICAGO 8 Dis NEW YORK 10 
595 newseany ave The te al 11 WEST 49ND ST 
MOn PE an 6-0967 








CEDAR RAPIDS, JOWA | 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 
401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
Cold Storage. 
Modern Brick Warehouse, Sprinklered aa 2 sasee Feet. 
Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. itchiag from 
Other Roads. Motor Freight A. ¥, 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 








& 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ime resemar en 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


rpa~ Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
eh: General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town aaa with RR tracks in building. 

~~ EW YORK OFFICE 
55 West 42nd St., eed LAckawanna 4-0063 New York 18, N. Y. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. C Ra ed 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


2 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


Complete Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 





100, 


10 « 























} 


D. 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


TRI-CITY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


726 Federal Street Davenport, lowa 
General Merchandise Warehousing 
Pool Car Distribution 


100,000 square feet of sprinklered fireproof floor space. 

Insurance rate of under 15c e Private Siding on R. I, 

10 car capacity with reciprocal switching from the 
C. B. & Q. and C. M. St. P. & P. railroads. 


Telephone 7-5895 


Represented by: Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
and National Warehousing Service. 















SOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
MOVING rey 


a TE STORAGE 


Household goods 
and merchandise storage. 





F 
PACKING, MOVING. SHIPPING— t 


Member 


-PRIVATE SIDING 


AVENUE  _ 


AND MINNESOTA 


SALINA, KANSAS THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise—Household Goods 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 




















DES MOINES, IOWA Established 1883 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 





Local and long distance 





Moving — Packing — Shipping 


“BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200 - 226 - Elm -Des Moines 9, lowa 


Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—la.W.A.—Distribution Service, Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 














Member American Chain of Warehouses 








Fire 2-6 
“ oof Ninth Street 
ma TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Meiees 4 








TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
55 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 


DES MOINES, OWA [Paar 
"oe eo) i - 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
_ Merchandise & Household Coods Storage 











Des Moinse 8, lowa 





Established 1880 
MEMBER 


Lowest Insurance Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Sid- 
ing. vives Switching. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service. 





DUBUQUE, IOWA | COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R.R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


30007 JACKSON st. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
mber of lowa Warehouse Ass’ 

Chicago ws National Warehousing Service, 510 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Canal 5 








| uJ Ulnbo, AATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. Sate 
Apest ALLIED VAN LINES. inc 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS ] Member — Mo. W.A. 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


MERCHANDISE & COLD STORAGE 
° eREE SSLAND a. BY SANTA FE, CAR DISTRIBUTION 














AND & MOPAC @ NEGOTIABLE RECEIPTS 
@ PRIVATE SIDINGS © OFFICE & DISPLAY SPACE 
¢ TRUCK LOADING DOORS AND AVAILABLE 
DOCKS e LOW RATES 
® STORAGE IN TRANSIT — POOL e LICENSED—BONDED—INSURED 
HUTCHINSON MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 








P. 0. Box 386, Hutchinson, Kansas — Phone 6280 — Larry Thurston, Mer. 








WICHITA, KANSAS [— 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Reck Island Avs., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member ef American Chain of Warehouses 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA | RB. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


INCORPORATED 
Medern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 






































and manufactured products. 
member of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 





Office 402 No. Peters Street 
ve Yort—Onieage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


= New Orleans | THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 


This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas Shipside Stor- 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and U. S. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal and wharf served 
by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. Louisiana- 
Southern R. R. sprinklered 
buildings . . 











switchtrack . reciprocal switching .. . 
. Storage-in-transit privileges. 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Member American Warehousemen's Association 


BLE SrIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 


TERMINAL AND WHARF AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPPE RIVER 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 118 North Front Street, New Orieons 16. Le. Telephones: RAymond 4972 — MAganolie $843 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Member of A. W.A. 





HAYES DRAYAGE & STORAGE, INC. 


© 


833 South Front Street, New Orleans 3 
Complete distribution and warehousing service 
Operators of space in Free Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
Sidings on N. O. Public Belt R. R. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BALTIMORE, MD. Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 




















NEW ORLEANS, LA. | ientianainiietiads 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2808 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 


yee ma in MDSE Distribution . 

rating Under Federal License “ 
All concrete a ney sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low handling Gay) 
costs. Located on Mississippi River — ipside connection. Switching 
s with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 

















NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass'a 


MALONEY TRUCKING &@ STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing  facilities—Distribution—Weighing— 
Forwarding—Fumigating—Storage—Cartage—Field Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 




















NEW 
ORLEANS, LA | E. J. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. - . New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots e Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR e Reciprocal Switching ¢ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 

















SHREVEPORT, LA. | 


Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Member 
American W arehousemen’s Association 
Louisiana Motor Transport Association 
Southwestern Warehouse & Transiermen’s Association 














BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—=N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 
















J. NORMAN GEIPE VAN LINES, wc. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND ’ 


Seas 


7 









CONSUMER and INDUSTRIAL MOVING 


39 STATES DIRECT and 16 STATES 
TO 48 STATES ~~ ~ gy CONNECTING CARRIER 


Traffic Managers recognize our 32 years’ experience in household and 
industrial moving and storage. Every modern facility is available to 
expedite receiving and delivery. Consign shipments via B & O, Camden 
and P.R.R. stations, Lafayette or Bolton yards. 1.C.C. Certificate 352452 
covers 32 states. The most complete moving and storage organization 
in Baltimore. 


ASSOC. MEMEBER I.M.&W.A.—MD.F.W.A.— MD.M.T.A.—H.H.C.C. —A.T.A. 


VAN LINES, INC. 


Vet: 


BALTIMORE 17, MD. 


MADISON 7100 








524-536 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE. - 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; 
300,000 sq. ft. space, some sprinklered and 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service, U. §. 
Customs and Internal Revenue bonded space. 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 










TWE CHAIN OF 

TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 



















BALTIMORE, MD. 


WN. 


The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 
A Household Name in 
Household Moving Since 1896 


N. F. W. A; Md. F.W. A. 


Special Flat Bed Trucks for Lift Cases 
DS ORD U.S. Castoms Bonded Draymen 

















CO  — — —— 


DAVIDSON 


————— MOVERS 








CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 
SERVICE 


GREATER BOSTON 


Household Goods Storage—Pucking—Shipping 


. aaniae 88 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES { 380 Green St., Cambridge 


Re en ee Oe ee en, ee 











Herbert Lederer shows, in a detailed article which will appear 
in the April issue of Distribution Age, how to approach scien- 
tifically the problem of materials handling between dock and 
ship's hold. 








ee 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


“OU NN 


SHIPPING 


3175 Washington St. 





Established 1896 


SBmel-aDc 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 





BOSTON, MASS. | 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 














nee” 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 


FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoosac Stores, Hoosac. Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, ‘Charlestown, ‘Mass. 














BOSTON, MASS. 


A. WALTER LARKIN 
Treas. & Mgr. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 13894 


General Merchandise Warehcuses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Connecting all railroads via 


Union Freight Railroad Co. 
Member of Mass. 





] W. A. KELSO 
Pres. 


A.D.T. Service 
Motor Truck Service 


W. A. 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 


viates costly trucking delays. Overland express call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and mannufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

RAILROAD CONNECTIONS: Boston & Maine R. R. sid- 
ings connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 


- 





1s AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


4 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS.[- 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 
NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 


Furniture Storage Department 











SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 


Since 1910 


Sq. Ft. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 


Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M.R. R. 


Daily Trucking Service to 











[ A. W. A. suburbs and towns within 
omnes | M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. F. G. Mooney. Pres. J. GC. Hyland, V-Pres. 





yO i Or, oe oe ae a. ae 
and WAREHOUSE CoO.., 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Pool Car Distribution . . . Household and 
. Private Siding . . . Our fleet covers Connecticut 
Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn. 


U. S. Bonded Warehouses... 

al teste lileit? Mmicla lini! | am 

and Massachusetts daily. 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYVL Agents 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | a2, 2 
HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
Gonmeseees. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging and Industrial Moving 
U. S. BONDED CARRIER and WAREHOUSE OPERATIONS 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON’S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


73 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Telepaone 
5 470 ~-» 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


fae, J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 























DETROIT, MICH. [~~ 














[eee —— 
4 € = 





CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 


Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 


Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the m4 of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 





Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





DETROIT, MICH, | ~ an 








DETROIT STORAGE CO, 


Established 60 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 








DETROIT, MICH.| 

















Facing the Busiest 
Thoroughfare in 
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* This modern building was designed 
for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 











W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
WALNUT and 


RPO 4am e SHO SHS k OM Zs Ps 


1-8380 COLD STORAGE COMPANY 











1921 E FERRY AVE. DETROIT 11, MICH, 














DETROIT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wancnouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Av. 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 
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‘[Inited States Gid Storage Grporation : 6 





U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 
DISTRIBUTION AGE 


U. S$. WAREHOUSE CO. 
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Members N. F. W. A. 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














@RAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Corumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


Coqvectmassly 50% of 48 Commavetal cial Sterage and Peel Cars 
and Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 

wee tee - * Rapassenied Sy Se 

A.W.A. CHICAGO 8 Tis eet -_ 


ses NewoEaRy AVE. 
MOs 














an 60967 








LANSING, MICHIGAN | ——— 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430 NORTH LARCH 
2— WAREHOUSES — PALLETIZED 


PRIVATE N.Y.C. SIDING e DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING e WINCH e VAN SERVICE 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

















LANSING, MICH. [| Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COM PANY 


The only modern fiveproof warehouse = 
" Lansing exclusively for household storag 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS | Bae 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
446 No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 30 

















SAGINAW, MICH. | 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


- »« AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, este. pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











"(7 AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 











SAGINAW, MICHIGAN [5 


STEVENS BROTHERS 


121 SOUTH NIAGARA STREET 


3 WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
and DISTRIBUTION 


Private, Covered N.Y.C. Siding 
Our Own Delivery Fleet 

Pallets and Mechanized Handling 
Office—Desk—Phone Service 
Household Goods Storage 

Winch Truck and Van Service 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miunneapous Termnat Warenouse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. mee TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


LL. MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENI ENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 












ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods Sterage — 
Lecal Pool Car Distribution 


: Local and Long Distance 
i) ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
16—I1st Ave. S. E., "Phone 4515 


: Rochester, Minn. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. [— 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 
739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Mester 2831 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, inc. on. 
at® Scone. 31 = NEw Youn city 4 SAN FRANCISCO 7 
a ee od Preae: Sutter 3461 


Sowiieg Greee 6 Gees 
































INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE co. 
“Excellent Service Assured 
250,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinklered Snenres Ins. Rate 19¢ 
35 Car direct siding all local Railroad 
Over Night Service to Gulfports on 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MISS. 


JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. eee 
Gx On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. . - G@geps 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


COMPLETE FREIGHT DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
In Kansas City, Missouri and Its Trade Area 





























Pool Car distribution. Merchandise warehousing. Car 
loading and unloading; Local delivery and pick-ups. 
Private 12-car switch tracks. Modern = sprinkler 
equipped warehouse. Ideally located in principal 
wholesale district, convenient to all freight terminals. 


WRITE for details. 


ADAMS 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-234 W. 4th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 


Member of American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
New York Office: Phones: Plaza 3-1234, 3-1235 
Chicago Office: Phone: Harrison 3688 
Kansas City Office: Phone: Victor 0225 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | Too City 


-- FIREPROOF 
it's the A- =( , WAREHOUSE CO. 
7 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 

Distribution Cars are so handled as to 

earefully safeguard your own interests 

and those of your customers. 
Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 

Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY,MO.| = WaeTor 3268 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 


Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 




























CENTRAL Sea aE 
STORAGE yap—> LS da 
COMPANY na exe, 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Over 69 YEARS “The Symbol of Service” 

















CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


ern Facilities Our Own fleet of Metor Trucks 
Responsibie ement ! 
Spacieus Swi racks Storage and T 
Ample Truck ng and Display Roome 


Loadi Doors 
Streamlined Mandiing Equipment Financing 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 


Y 
Receiving Shipping it 
Storing c.0.D. Ny, f 
Marking Sight Drafts 8 
Weighing inverter | es VY GZ 
Recenditioning Freight Prepayments %: Ea 
it costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks nen mile 


Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 


write us regarding your needs. YOUR SECURITY 4 


433 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 . 271 Medison ave. New York 16 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and interiake Terminals, inc. 


7 Oe. ‘ sh Os ae ea See Mae ee 
Wee Ceaanrs AN HOEK Debio. 7 part poaiegy pe taboey «os Melony bk RR RAS SPO RRR oe NS ae aa WS ieee 2 y: R 


, 


a 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «s+ 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue e Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


oie ie bee me) ce Me ea a ee la eo 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citle 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Storage and 
Distribution through 
the “Heart of 
America” 




















ieee he 








400,000 Square Feet 


Trackage on 4 Railroads 
* 


Low Insurance Rates 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 











COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. @ 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION § 

We invite your Inquiries. . 

et Represented by << W/7__—“AALIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 4 : 
CHICAGO 8 ' . = NEW YORK 18 & 


1525 NEWBERRY Te Tl WEST 42ND ST. 


Mon.5531 om | Penn.6.0967 | 
MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
2020-30 Walnut Street, Kantes City 8, Mo. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 



























THRIFTY: 


Accurate accounting, the use of advanced materials 
handling equipment and the integration of each opera- 





tion aid in reducing your warehousing and distribution 
costs. Long Service is Thorough, Thoughtful and Thrifty. 


-§.N.LONG WAREHOUSE 


y % 
il ee 


a a she ‘ ~~ 





a 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
































and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
$7. LOUIS, MO. 








for 
conscientious 


handling of 





fine fernitere Storage & Moving 


5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS & 





WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 











SPRINGFIELD, MO. j Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car = et 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 




















Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 


A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200,000 Sq. Feet of Space 
BONDED 





Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 





Offices: 


New York = 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 —_n20¥es 


Chicago 


Member 














Established '904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 


Stop tn Transit and Poel Car Bietributicoa 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal for Five Truck Lines 





Private Siding Free Switching 
Agents for Aero Mayflower Transit Company 
Member M Warehousemen'’s Association 


P. O. Box 1382 — 280! Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montane 








Low Insurance 
T. am 0 Mo. 














FRUULE . 


TMAT | 












**The Home 8 

of National = 

Distributors” . 

a 

Over 1,000,000 Sq. Ft. 
of Warehouse Space | 
Located right in the midst of business : 


Plus fast and efficient 


Distribution in the St. Louis area 


Gupte Facilities 


@ Pool car distribution 

@ Reforwarding storage in transit 

@ A.D. T. Alarms and sprinkler systems 

@ Traffic and legal depts. Bonded employees 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


“SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS” = 
|| General Offices - 826 Clark Avenue + St. Louis 2, Mo. + MAin 4927 fe 


PeiPata’ePae'e'e’a'e'e' chee" 





PP POPPE MOO OOOO OY. e008 FOO I OO OTIC I Eo Porro 


pss Eo 
- OO 22 8 e - oO 






f Pe" oO) 

















NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 3688 











ST. T.LOUIS, MO. | Established 1912 
NOTICE—To Traffic 
Managers 


We specialize in storage of candies in our new 
automatic temperature and humidity controlled 
rooms. 











As well as general warehousing and cold storage— 
also pool car distribution and forwarding—Insur- 


ance 16.2c. per $100.00. 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Members: A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 








1876 1949 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 

















60 Years of Continuous Service 1949 


LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 

Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the 
lines of the C. B. & 0.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all othe: 
lines entering either city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr., 30! N. 8th St. Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th St. 


OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 


STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 











1024 Dodge Street Omaha Nebraska 
Omaha's located warehouse. 

nitlered—Low insurance. on 1.C. B.R. and U. B.R. U. 8S. Customs 
operate modern facilities in Council Bluffs, Iowa. hold Goods, Steg tor 
quick deliveries 


Member ber of N. F. W. i A. and A. W. A. 


QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DC 





NEW YORK 16 
tt WEST 49ND ST. 
Ean 60967 


comes GOs -f _* 
ses eye AVE 2 Lied Anon ~y . 
Oe 











OMAHA, NEBR. | 











ORDO 


Storage 
Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Houselwld Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle 
pool cars, merchandise and household goods. Trucking Service. Let us 


act as your Omaha Branch. 
10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 


Main Office, 702-12 So. 
Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Moco AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN $ ASSOCIATION | \ 


MANCHESTER, N. H. ] 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


“Crating Furniture our Specialty”’ 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household Goods, 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 





N 




















Make Our Warehouse Your —_— Be for 
Complete Service In New 


McLANE & TAY LOR 

















rr 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 ALBANY, N. Y. — 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 








MOVING — PACKING — CRATING —- SHIPPING 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS — HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 








JERSEY CITY, N. a seen anes 


In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE warcnouse conan. we 


‘“‘Gateway to the World’’ « Est. 1933 « Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


FACILITIES—3 units... fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R.R. 
private siding—26-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform capacity, 
40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer, 1,182,000 cu. 


ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft.; convertible; automatic fire alarm. Insurance Central Warehouse Corporation 


rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature range, 0° to 50° F.; 

cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck piatform. Dock Colonie and Montgomery Sts Z 
. 

Albany 1, N. We 


facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 
Telephone 3-4101 


600 ft.; bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 
General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp tr 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. S. Custom s 
Bonded space available. Office and storage | 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
NEWARK, N. J very low insurance rate. Storage in Tranait 
; | privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
““TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” service rendered. 


18 floors of modern fireproof, COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 


sprinklered warehouse space. 
250.000 square feet. low insur- DISTRIBUTION 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS BUF 


[ke Kea RE | os pea ANYWHERE tn U. S. oe ALBANY, N. Y. } Founded 1918 TT 
WN Witwn Be abroad. 
as ; R. E. D., inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Oe ee WASOUTCMTUTOTISIE | os pate, ce Storaee and Warehouse Comm sy. ' 


STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 








SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental 
of office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. 

gs ASSNS.—A. W.A. (Cold Storage Div.); W.A. Port of New York; Mar. 
s Asso.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 
« 



































































as 























155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION _ 
BUFF 

ALBANY, W. Y. 
NEWARK, N. J. | MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. : . 
a ne JOMN VOGEL, Inc. | | 
er OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 ° ‘ 





KNICKERBOCKER , HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 


FLEET @F MOTOR TRUCKS FOR OISTRIBUTION OF ALL "ae 











rte te aaa eee eyeoR ALGANY SHIPMENTS GAREFULLY HANDLED 
ARLINGTO HIPMAN 
wm RB Mullican, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and —. Member of AVL—NFWA—NYBWA 

















PERTH AMBOY, N. J. | einen ane BROOKLYN, N.Y. | cenrratty Locaten Member of A.W.A. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE e° BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


Est. 1900 m epsat Pree OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE - 
han torag istri LOORS 200,000 FT. OF SPA 
niDock saa Come Farilities ba ~ eo MODERN LOADING AND_UNLOADING FACILITIES 












































Free Lighterage Limite - COOLER AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL SERCE AVAILABLE 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY " AMERICAN 
ALBUQUERQUE " HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. Sen 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse Two warehouses with greatest capacity in en 
plete enchiladas im wa household storage in Western New York. 
Com = temas an oe oe nS Buffalo,“‘American is the leader.”’ “it 
KN . . - et ° , 
Member of W.F.W.A—A.W.A. anna © tame s alten nel = 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. 








GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


SIX 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


EASTERN WESTERN 


REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
American Chain of 

Warehouses, inc. 
ee Se, 53 West Jackson Bivd. 
New York 16, New York : Chicago 4, Iliinols 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


MEMBER 


Interlake Terminals, inc 














BUF FALO 4, N. Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


For economical warehousing and shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. Storage-in- 
transit privileges: low insurance rates. Direct 
track-connection with Penna. R. R., and N. Y. 
Central. and switching arrangements with all 
lines into Buffalo. 














Capacity 20 cars dally. 








SUFFALO, NN. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 


50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Ine. 














BUFFALO, N. Y. Let us care for your needs in Buffalo 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
— Ceneta. Merctandise Storage and Distribution 


Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 














BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


»« »e HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFAL 06 

















MEMBER 





BUFFALO, NW. Y. | LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE 





SPECIALISTS 
IN STORING 
& HANDIING 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 
FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 


WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIA 





N.Y.S.W.A. 





— 








WFFALO, N. ¥. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Insurance rate Branch office facilities 
& Represented QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 





CHICAGO @ 
= mney gd AVE 








11 WEST 49ND ST. 
P 








DUNKIRK, N.Y. | 


Established (884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. : 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland. Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L. 1., N. Y. 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Asenue, Flashin ‘~, 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES - = " HOUSEHOLD etele} eo} 


- Viovsing - Paching - Shipping 








Established 1903 


Storage 
Serting all of Long tslanea 
Member of: Nat'l Furn. Whsemen’s Assn.. N. Y. State < 
Whsemen’s Assn., N. Y. Furn. Whsemen's Assn 


feernt far: thhied Sanne Latees. lace 





JAMESTOWN, N.Y. [7s rietp, pres. FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE e COLD STORAGE 
) Specializing: Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Etc. 

Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 138,000 Cu. 
Ft. of freezer space; 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. 
Sidings and Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie 
R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. 
Refrigeration Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 
Whsemen. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. | Moving, Packing 


MEMBER 

















Storing, Shipping 


O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck. 
WARENOUSE MENS White Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L 
to us at New Rochelle. 




















in NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribotion 
Intormation on 82 Member Warehousse 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


NEW YORK I7 © Tel.: Plaza 3-1234 


250 PARK AVENUE 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 

Safety for Foreign Shipments. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
Brooklyn 2, 64 Furman St. Je City 2, 176 Ninth St. 
Fulton yp rae Y. Dock Ry. ek. R.—Storage-in-Transit 
General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 





Telephone: REctor 2-6590 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
iift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A., N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 








Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City | 


Larchmont—!1! Boston Post Rd. 
Bronxville—!00 Pondfieid Rd. 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. 
moat Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. 








(J loads WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN 
Giger’ ALLIED VAN LINES ew 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 





We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 
& Raeprstented dy 

1325 NEWBERRY AVE Vhe Distributes Towa 


MO aroe 6-553 





ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
—<—= 


NEW YORK 18 
11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PE nn 6-0967 











NEW YORK, N. Y. onan, AND 2 SURPLUS — 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 

‘ TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS 





LOW INSURANCE RATES 





Seventh 
Avenue 
at 52nd 


i She Vpanhallin. T= 


Y.C STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Parsi 








SU) Wonder NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Gégest ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 


Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley B.R. 
siding—12 car capacity—in the building. Prompt han 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St, New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc_—New York City and Chicago 








Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi 





NEW YORK, N. Y.[— 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
WAREHOUSES 
hehe FACILITIES 
ACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocao, Cotton, Coffee & Sugar, Metal 
and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A., W.A.P.N.Y., N.Y.S. W. A., N.Y.W.W..T. 

















OI SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING . STORAGE 
THE HESEVEN( Ze BRO BROTHERS & 





SHIPPING 


PACKING 
TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 





1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 








Tel. Jerome 6-6000 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproef Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. | meter 
SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods and Commercial Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance Moving 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYW A—M&W AGNY 
Agent Greyven Lines 














ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
Genera! ‘Merchandising Storage—Distribution 
Pool Car Distributed—Reshipped 
U. S. Custom Bonded—Storage—Drayage 

Household Seats Moved—Stored—Ship 











Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
ae 41332-1010) ae 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 








DAILY, STORE-DOOR, MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE TO ALL NEW YORK STATE POINTS 


‘Member: American Chair of Warehouses — MayWA 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | KI N C 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES <7 opaGe WAREHOUSE INC. 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS SINCE 1897 

ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
ee MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


ented by 
DISTRIBUTION” SERVICE, INC, 











Member 
a ~ee ws MSOs 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 











J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield &. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shippirg. Prompt service fer any point in 


Westchester County. 
Member N.Y.F.W.4-—N.F.W.A. 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 








and 


CHA! 
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< 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 





Established 1908 
AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, 
PKIVATE KAILKOAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 











RALEIGH, N. C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Members A. W. A, American Chain ef Warehouses 














CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 


OHARLOTTE, N.C. ! 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 


























OHARLOTTE, N. C. [ All bulidings fully fireproof construction 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Ine. 


BONDED 
224-226 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE Soe FOOL, CAR 
DISTRIBUTIO 
Member of AWA wat ol Service 
& Repassented oy én Z QGLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


CHICAGO 8 rn ny he ' 
1595 NEWBERRY AVE The hate ul 1 WEST 4 end St. 
MO areoe 6-5531 PEs 




























ee ee ee ee ee ee a ea 
x 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Point OF THE Sourn 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durhan, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 


economy and efficiency. 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprin- 
hlers d Buildings. 


"CF SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. ca 
GREENSBORO, N. C. | | 


CENTRAL CAROLINA WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. BESSEMER AVENUE and WAREHOUSE STREET 
P. O. Box 2756 Greensboro 3-0569 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Southern Railway Siding 
Member: A. W. A.—S. M. W. A.—A. C. W. 


























ee 


FARGO, N. D. | 





RALEIGH, N. C. 





Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 





PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N. s. R. R. 








EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 














Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 





an 
Offices 806.10 North Pacific Ave. AWA-N FWA-MNWWA-ACW 











GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local and Long Distance Hauling of 
Freight and Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 



















AKRON, OHIO | THE 


COTTER MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE COMPANY 


FORMERLY THE COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE COMPANY 


70 CHERRY ST. AKRON 8, OHIO 


4 warehouses for the 


storage and distribution ‘ees 
of merchandise 


* Represented cy = WW ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
—— 
CHICAGO 8 5 a -E NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE The a 11 WEST 42ND ST. 


MO nroe 6-5531 PE an 6-0967 





i 











A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas. 


go, High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 
chs, POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND eee STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. SPRINKLERED 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Member of AWA-SMW 


HIGH POINT, N. C. | Established 1930 

















CANTON, OHIO Merchandise, Household Goods, Cold Storage 


CANTON STORAGE, Ine, 
FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 
Pool cars distributed. Private sidings 
Free switching on all roads. Separate 
fire-proof warehouses for household 


goods. 
Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.— 





MEMBER 















A.W.A—O.F.A.A.—O.W.A. 
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Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


Strictly Fireproof 


11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14%c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, (NC. 
271 Madison Avenue Murcayhill §-8397 


Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 






CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Aes 












| MEMBER 
ge ” HOUSEHOLD Goops 

AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 EUCLID AVENUE 











HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroads. Daily delivery service; 


Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


General Offices - - 1340 West Ninth St. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
















Cleveland’s Most Modern Warehouse 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 





NEW YORK MEMBER CHICAGO 
2 Broad way DISTRIBUTION 251 East Grand Ave, 
Bowling G:een 9-0986 SERVICE, INC. aperio: 5180 


3540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
— CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Pvol Car Distribution 
LOCAL DELIVERY 
PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
FRENCH & V/INTER STREETS CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO [—, wa. 


1505 BROADWAY 
N. ¥. C. Orange Avenue 


A. Cc. W. 





Freight Terminal 
CHERRY 8074 
Established 1889 


““4N OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Now there are 


LEDERER 
truck’ raciuries, BW TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R. R. Facilities Offices: 


A. D. T. Protection 


Member of A.W.A —O).7 .A. 














Cleveland 14 


[LOOT OF E. 9th ST. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | LARGEST INDEPENDENT MOVERS IN MIDWEST 

COLUMBUS,OH0 «FI WETE D. 
TOLEDO, OHIO @ \ahcoma 

FT. WAYNE IND. \MOY!¥G | 


Inc. 


18516 DETROIT AVE. 
CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 





Member 


I. M. & W. A. 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Com pany 
119 East Goodale St. Columbus 8, Ohio 


Keasie. Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 
Ty “A A.D.T. System. Private double bea siding. 
< 7 Free switching from al! railroads. 
~9 SN eZ QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 


Established in 1882 








— Gos 





NEW YORK 8 
11 WEST 49ND ST. 
PEes 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUSION 
Private Siding NYC and Big Four 

14 Car y 
Pool Car Distribution 
Centrally Located 


Memoers: 








Modern Facilities 
A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO ] 


erred to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storege Company over any railroed 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading pla‘ form 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5706 Euctid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Av®. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 

New York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbaugh 
LAckawanna 4-0063 


55 W. éond Street 

















COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low In- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 

















DAYTON 2, OHIO | 101 BAINBRIDGE, STREET 


THE UNION STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage, 270,000 Feet 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING SERVICE 
Free Switching—N.Y.C., B.&O., Penna., Erie 
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DISTRICUTION AGE 

































und Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA | Established 1889 
“EXBER _WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue - 

















A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 





WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 











GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 











TOLEDO, OHIO) 




















CAR CAPACITY 
ee JOE HODGES 
: = FOR MERCHANDISE 
FOUR PRIVATE Sos 
SIDINGS Oklahoma’s largest warehouse, modern, fireproof 
and sprinkler equipped. 106.500 sauare feet, 
agdengdponneng MOVING available for all kinds of storage. Entire floor 
B.&0. RR’s 35.500 square feet devoted to Merchandise. 315 
private rooms. Lowest insurance rate in Tulsa. 
° ACKING Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
=" deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
STORAGE Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Sante 
> Fe and Frisco, switching facilities with all R.R.'s 
, entering Tulsa. 
MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A., 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 4 PE 
10 3 ee ; ; ; ; . 














— TOLEDO, OHIO | TULSA, OKLA. R. W. PAGE. President 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINE 


Ofice and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St» Toledo 3 


ENTER OF JOBBING DISTRI 1 
Sprinklered Buildings—100,000 square teet Dry Storage—70,000 1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 


cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Roed Storage — Moving — Packing—Ship- 


~snqunetin "tantitecaeds tahap Welegate te ping of Household Effects and 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 








surance Rate—City Delivery System. 




















=, | TOLEDO, OHIO | PORTLAND, ORE. [— 


y D. H. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. | '. 
2131-51 SMEAD AVE. — TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


Telephone: EMERSON 0472 


“When distributing in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, 
Toledo is ideal and the ideal warehouse for you Is 
the D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Company." 








SPECIALISTS IN LOCAL INTRASTATE 
AND INTERSTATE DISTRIBUTION 


100,000 Square Feet Dry Storage of which 65,000 
Squore Feet is heated for winter storage—Sprinklered 
Buildings—Complete ADT Fire and Burglarly Protec- 
tion — 5 Car Siding — NYC Railrood — Free 
Switching—Pool Cor Distribution—Transit Storage 
Privileges — Merchandise Storage — Negotiable 
Receipts—Law Insurance Rate—City Delivery Service 
— Leased Space. 












































128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
eer tees THE SERVICE IS RAPID 
storage arrangements e Motor truck servicee [Ff 
— ] YOUNGSTOWN, oHtO | Since 1878 CAR ENGINEERS 
— Pool Car Distribution— Seouenestes by Associated Warehouses, In 


— TOLEDO, OHIO | **QUICK SHIPPERS’? Harry C. Goble, Manager-Owner 

Me: chandise storage e Pool car distribution e 

Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 

Located in jobbing District ds COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 

Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. : LOCAL DELIVERIES 
907 N. W. Irving St. Portland 9, Oregon 
emaaeend: 
c. 
Merchandive — Fireproot Warehouse — S20 W. Rondoiph St. Chicoge 5. Randolph 4453 


TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. IN THE PAGCHIC NORTHWEST 
Fr-e awitching e Negotiable receipts e Transit ig 
DISTRIBUTION POOL 
CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. Telephone AT 7302 
Private Rail Siding 


























—_—— - ee ee ee ee 
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BUTLER, PA. | 
REMBENR 
a> 
2 AS 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1903 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peol Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
8 Car Siding Free Switehiag 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sa. ft. 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





HAZLETON, PA. | 


t Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


Merchandise Warehouse L.V.R.R. Siding 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Members: Mayflowe: W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 




















COMMERCIAL STORAGE AND 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
THROUGHOUT NORTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA & WESTERN N. Y. 


1502 SASSAFRAS ST. TEL. 23-374 


maa ~~ ERIE WAREHOUSE CO. 

















MODERN 
FURNITURE 
WAREHOUSE 














a 


NEW MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 
M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s May- 


flower agent offering unexcelled 
Warehousing, Storage and 
Transportation facilities. 


IRWIN'S new Merchandise 
Warehouse offers 25,000 sq. ft. 
of fire proof space. 


MECHANIZED LIFT 


EQUIPMENT 
vor FINANCING PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING 
G FUMIGATING DOORS ACCOMMODATE 
SORTING STEVEDORING BOTH RAILROAD CARS 
HAULING RUG CLEANING AND TRUCKS 


TRUCKING SERVICE FOR 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


e TRANSPORTATION -e POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MOVING & STORAGE 


Jt. i| ERIE, PA. Phone 2-47 79 
STON i iia aa ae ecm 


STORAGE PUBLIC SCALES 
LABELING MOTH PROOFING 








LANCASTER, PA. { 


“ease ~T ANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Gooas, trans- 
terring, Forwarding 


Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Member of May.W.A.—PFWA—pPMTA 









4 
’ 


(WAREHOUSENENS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 














Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Go. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and ire 

Distribution of General Merchandise. ar Wy 

Private Siding B. &O. e Pool Car Distribution ey) 
Low Insurance Rates 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 




















Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Ae Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 




















HARRISBURG, PA | a 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'’S ASSN.” 

















HARRISBURG, PA, | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. BR. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 

















4PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 





in the nation’s third largest market, “Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Ath and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 












































r 
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| | 











and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LL 


Over three million square feet of modern storage also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia age of household goods. 


to the best advantage. Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. ‘‘Terminal”’ ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 





Members: A.W.A., N.F.WA., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St. 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone: Sutter 3461 Phone. Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. —An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. { Established 1865 


Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 
708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 


Merchandise erty peerass in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 
Pool Car Distribution 
nepresented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
$2 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surburban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4458 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | ESTABLISHED 1865 








MEMBER 





General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SHANAHAN 


Fireproof Warehouses — Household Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,506 sq. ft. 
3460 5th Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 














PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 














bonded and free. 











MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
oo 10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 Mu " 

> x Pittsburgh, Penna. <a5y 
we emai oF 12 modern warehouses located in important Bones |e 6 , = ‘ = 
“awans |) shipping centers. Served by all railroads. Storage, Packing and Shipping sy 
wancwouses A Loading and unloading under cover. Storage- : NW Member of National Furniture Warehousemen's ann eaeee! 

g in-transit privileges. Goods of all kinds, Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. nes 








PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Thomas 








Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. W. A. 


Jobbing District 








A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Shipping companies in air transportation is the subject of 


a very timely article by John H. Frederick. Mr. Frederick sets 





forth both sides of the question with praiseworthy objectivity Also Operators of 


in the April issue of Distribution Age. WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 











White Owner and Manager 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


] 


— STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 


Pittsburgh 22 { In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s 


WHITE ‘See 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 











Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Dillner headquarters in Dormont is 
the newest and most modern storage 


in Western Pennsylvania 


W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 























601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. ) . TEL.: MA. 4567- FI. 3300 s 
ME! 
TON, PA. PROVIDENCE, R I. ue 
aaa | R. F. POST DRAYMAN , 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING PB. ft. = be pe vy ese od sai 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE wend qeatertale bending equipment 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING Complete ADT burglar and fire aiarm protection 























SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 























D. L. & W. aN ¥ 0 & W. sidings M h di cH hold 
oot = S92 oe erchandise and Household Goods if 
ces NEWBERRY AV Ths Vike 7, : 1) WEST 42ND ST ; 
ee pe STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION t 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. | Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. NAS: 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. — 











WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. Cor'szicimeate Motor Truce Serie Law lesan Rte 


Prompt and Efficient Servic 
£9 Cer Track Located eon Lehigh Valley “RR. Beotichkes 








1 eee One en Ona ein te CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
& Represented by << S ALLIED DISTRIBUTION IMC. PN Lee) ae wae), iceete) tte) y-wale),| 
Svs Newserry ave, “6 Liaadbules Hows 11 WEST 48ND ST. 16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
MO wroe 6-5531 PE nn 6-0967 Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.C.W .-4.W.A-May.W.A. 














ouseho W 
2 res tees te 2 ee e Care In. Handling amesn CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. N 
@ Personal Attention by Active Responsible Management e Consign Est. 1928 MEMBER 
all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car a te! e Low Ins. 3é 

General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 











e Automatic Sprinklers e Clean Warehouses e 110,000 square feet 
Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU O USE at 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA PWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 

















e Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped werehouse. 


——————— 
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PHIS, TENN. NASH . 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | anol ee, Tee ST co: Richth Ave.Se.Mackeliled 
enera arenouse 0. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 Central Van & Storage Co. 
eneinnag too, spacer MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
Located =e : nee ae oe penne & WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
ahaa Sa A on Se Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 























NASHVILLE, TENN. | 





wEM PHIS, TENN Re eee 
e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
ur Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inqutries 












Nashville Warehousing Co. 
P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


ee ae 





a a 
3) sabe 
























>. 








AMARILLO, TEXAS; ww. c. sovce J. &. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Operators 


Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agente—Allied Van Lines 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 53 W. Jackson Bivd. [5 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenue 















MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 





Owned ond Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
































MEMPHIS, TENN. Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. BEAUMONT, TEXAS } ; 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC.) | TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
285-305 West Trigg Ave.. Memphis 2 i a 


Local Delivery Service 30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
A.D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, Transfer Household Goods 
Frisco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 
































— MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 

POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
ESTABLISHED 1694 MPAN 

. 671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 AND STORA G E co 
insurance Rete $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution eae Specialty adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT No. | 
Merchandise storage, dependabie service, free switching. Local cartage Storage Distribution Drayage 
delivery. illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 150,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 





Member: Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's Assn. 

















MEMPHIS, TENN. [—-<nouston pre 



























































—_ P. D. HOUSTON, V. P. DALLAS TEXAS 
’ THE BIG WHEEL IN THE SOUTHWEST 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. s. A. Godman, G. M. since 1875 | 
Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 ; Gus K. Weatherred, Pres. Cc. E. Bradley, Vice-Pres. 
137 E Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. Modern Fireproof Construction—Office Displays, 
MEMPITTIS, TENNESSEE Manufacturers, and Warehouse Space. 
Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—tocal delivery service—Office , 
Space. In the heart of the wholesale district and convenient to Rall MEMBERS: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., American 
Truck and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.&ST.L. and Chain of Warehouses, Southwest Warehouse 
L.EN.)—Reciprocal switching A.D.T. Service. Represented by Distribution & Transfermen's Assn., Rotary Club. 
Service, inc. Member of A.W.A. and M.W.A. 
Operating Lone Star Package Car Co. (Dallas-Ft. Worth 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | gy ant N. T. Motor Freight Line. Allied Van Lines, 
Reliable Service Since 1903 —— 
BOND, CHADWELL CO. Dallas 7 Wb f, ue 
-_ 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING TE R mi n 0 | TT 0 R € y 0 T ¢ € ( 0 
Distribution and Trucking ATRTILATT LMA TTR TT : 
Heavy Machinery Moving 
a Household Goods Storage and Moving 
, When Needing Merchandise Storage in Nashville Call 7 ae _ 
New York Office Plaza 3-1234, Chicage Office Harrison Be sure to read “Why Steer Clear of Piers" in the April issue 
3688 or Nashville 5-2738. ; : . 
| of Distribution Age. Robert Odell tells why pier business is 
: Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens P 
Association - Allied Van Lines, Inc. - National often a headache to motor carriers. 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 
SE MARCH, 1949 : 109 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








DALLAS, TEXAS | HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
INTERSTATE -TRINITY | | Hosen ora nimento treme 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY | | comn'srrei ct pacar ra 























301 North Market St., Dallas 2 ee lee 
Merchandise Storage and NBntetrtearseTsse* Bik? ePrice aes 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage HOUSTON, TEXAS 
narctndeteeen- PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Long Distance Hauling 1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 





Pool Car Distribation 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 


J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 






























































* Reprassented dy Sw ALLIED DISTRIZUTION INC. se "4 » ( 
CHICAGO 8 — NEW YORK 18 <aem Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Vhs Dishetbun. td 11 WEST 42ND ST. Operators—Houston } aoe og 
MO nreoe 6-5531 ae | PEnn 6-0967 Lone wet Package Car Co. 
Member of N.F. 4. —Srate and Local Assn's. 
LI 
EL PASO, TEXAS "Bankers of Merchandise" ‘Service With Security’’ HOUSTON, TEXAS Ww. E. FAIN, epee 4 vt 
W. T. FAIN, MANAG 
international Warehouse Co., Inc. T OUSE COMPANY 
1601 Armaan Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas EXAS WAREH 
Lowest Content Insurance Rate Established 1901 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchan- Forty-Eight Years 
—, —_ - yey ss one me Private tag: see e—T. & P. Under Same Continuous Management C 
eT bee oe MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
* Reprcsented by x ALLIED DISTRIBUTION IC Pool Car Distribution Sprinklered fhreughoat 
ses wewpenny ave. “46 240 “Tours Group west aan st A.D.T. Supervised Service 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS | HOUSTON, TEXAS WiCl 


In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is completely equipped to serve UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage trace. 1113 —— St. — got y oe 1 
. orwarding a 


ser BINYON-O'KEEFE. nec MERCHANDISE STORAGE T 
ie 1875 STORAGE CO. 1875 Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 








Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 
860 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 


Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. SERVICE THAT COUNTS | 
































FORT WORTH, TEXAS | | HOUSTON, TEXAS | UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Mere oo -- + ge 

; ; M dise Sto Pool Distribution—Drayage 

Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution see tg YE ee 


Sprinkler, Waterflow, and Fire Alarm Service 
Watchmen, U. S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL re, Na DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Division of 
UNITED staves FREIGHT CO. 

Members State and Local Associations 


& O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 



































FORT WORTH, TEXAS HO | 
| Pool Car Distribution Specialists USTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
also Warehousing and Industrial Hauling. W E S$ T H E ‘ Bea E KR 
Terminals Centrally Located in both Dallas and Fort Worth Transfer and Storage Co., Ine. 


General Office — 204 No. Good St. 1, Dallas, Texas 
Phone Riverside 1734 
Gen. W. J. Williamson,Pres. 
A. G. Donovan, Gen. Mar. 
R. B. Williamson, Secty. and Treas. 


TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY 


2205 McKinney y Same Houston 1 


Merchandise & Household eons Storage—Pool Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 

Fireproof Gate Automatic Fire and Burglary Protection 

Members 8.F.W.A. 

Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. State and Local Assn. 


























HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A.W. A.~3.W.0T.A. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY ~~. MERCHANTS ....... ... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS ; 
elie eeeertnetintene Merchansts & Transfer Sts., San Astoaie 6 


l Oo istributi i 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE —POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Comp eo et — ee Service 


Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—S.W.A. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facilities SALT 

BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 1 vs — , . 

Our new warehouse is 900 feet long by 250 feet wie with car spot on The April issue of Distribution Age will carry an article by 
the Mo. Pac R. R. for 20 cars at one ies Plenty of truck dock space 

=. —, area to Barges trucks a fatten. 

$ modern one-story property with high ceilings and unlimited floor : j ich i t 

load capacity is fully equipped with moder austertcte handling epperatus. ays nen ee Sates PO ey aps a 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
S01 Middle Street tt, we 7. “ase, Mauston 1, Texas 
































with technicalities and requires careful analysis. 





Ores 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS \ Agent for Allled Van Lines, tac. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 

311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 

HOUSEHOLD — 

a al CHANDISE — 

aencoeted STORAGE — CARTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c 
Member of 4 Leading Asseciations 


























SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 











P. 0. BOX 4007. STA. A. SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STOR AGE 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


NEW YORK + 
tt WEST 49ND st 
PE an 6-0967 


CHICAGO @ 
1585 NEWBERRY AVE 
MO aree 6-5531 








oy SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 











TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. Specializing in Peol Car Distribatien 
and Merehandise Warehousing 














WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 
TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Members: SW&TA—NFWA—AVL 














OGDEN, UTAH MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION. 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A. W. A. 








2) \ 
7 7} 
Office Facilities P< 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rute 1] Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
3£3 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 
Represented by 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., and 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco 








ee 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribation 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 

72.000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete — 

and brick. Central location. Systematic 

delivery service. A. D. T automatic 

burglar and fire protection. Office and 

desk space. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA.AWI 

















. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





“Serving the Intermountain West” 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 


Warehousing-Distributien service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


Chicago (4) 
Pee en ee $3 W. Jackson Bled. 


New York (17) 
750 Perk Avenue 
Member ef American Warehousemens Association 





NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


St. & Monticelle Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A 





eee 











NORFOLK, VA. 











STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 














RICHMOND, VA. 


NORFOLK, VA. 








Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


POOL CARS DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN ‘SERVICE 


Member —WNat’l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 


ote) @ Mi aon mie). b 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Z39 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individuclized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
ee all rail, water and motor lines. 


Write fer Booklet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 
























71 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service | 


BROOKS — alien and STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Storage Space— 
Automatic Sprinkler System — Low Insurance Rates —Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
road Siding—Pool Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— 
Freight Truck Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — A. W. A. 
Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 States and Canada. 
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RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1763 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 
160,000 SO. FI. 
SPACE 





BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 














ROANOKE, \. | I. LL. LAWSON & SON 


Finance ard Storage 
Peel Car Distribaters 
General Merchandiae Sterage 
421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7. VIBGINIA 


Represented by 
Asseciated Warehouses, Inc., Chicage and New York 

















ROANOKE, VA. 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 

309 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5 

Capacity 500 Cars ; 

Private Railroad Siding 


Automatic Sprinkler 


Accurate Accounting 





We make a specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 
EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 





2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 


Cartage _ Distribution ~ Storage 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
bulidings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


waeha. 


Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonded 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 








SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Storage—Rentals—Pool Car Distribution—Office Rentals 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: | Siding 
connects with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmas. Assa. 





GREEN BAY, WIS. 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 


Seattle’s One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distri- (Formerly University) 
butien—U. S. Customs—See Steres @ Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repesitery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Ezecutive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 








WAREHOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Trea 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
“System Service Satisfies” 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 














SEATTLE, WASH. | . 


TA YLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC, 
1620 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 














SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC, 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
ner ett Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in g food and :elated industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucksand 
tractors with semé- meee > dee New ¢0.000 f¢ modern warehmune equipped with ferkhif 
tfactors. 


« Represents oy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 
CHICAGO 8 Ts W YORK te 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. " west — = 
MO saree 6-5531 PEe 

















SPOKANE, WASH. | —_ 


TA YLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 











New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








TACOMA, WASH. | | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2ist St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION « TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 














HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


















ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT srorace co 


BROADWAY +-+GREEN BAY - WIS 
Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State and 
Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 

Transit Storage 40 Car Track Capacity 
Household Goods Storage Modern Handling Equip- 





t 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private sigin on C&Nw, 
Storage CM P. B&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Mo cone: Switching all 


Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 
units of all types of equipment, inciuding low-b 
trailers, winches and cranes., 
AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE 
New York Office: 


Interlake Terminals, Inc., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 
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MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COLD STORAGE 


DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 











Service Minded 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








a conomical Merchandise 
aces For con oll Complete Warehousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Genesal Office Milw. Y Wis. Hoase Ne. 2 
525 East Chicago St. Whse. Whse. 302 North Jackson St. 
Ass'n Ass'n 
Private Sidiag—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
= COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 


AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED STORAGE 













INGEST TIT: 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC. 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





SLARGEST AND MOST MODERN 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRIOT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 











Settee 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit’’, Pool ca: iistribution. Customs _— 

Member ot A. W. A. & W. a 
New York Office: 55 W. 42nd St., Phone LAcka wanna pi Ban New York 18, N. Y. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. (| 
National Warehouse 
Corporation 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce S#. 

Milwaukee 4 
Cc. & N.W.R.R. Siding 





PRLlUG@ras a’, 
WARENOUSES 
INCORPORATED 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 7091 
TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 


100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.S+.P. & P. RR. 











SHAWANO, WIS. | Modern Building, Reinforced Concrete Construction 


SHAWANO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


120 E. Richmond Street Shawano, Wisconsin 
General Merchandise Storage 
LOW INSURANCE RATES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Licensed and Bonded. Private Siding - ar ome & Northwestern R.R. 
Member Wis. W. 

















SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 
A Merchants & Manafacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 





MEMBER 





ARENHOUSE MENS 
WASSOCIATION 

















TORONTO, ONT. [ M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 
Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 


and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. 





Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 














MONTREAL, QUE. [ STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


i-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE LOCATED 
IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding —8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 














MONTREAL, QUEBEC c | 


Established 1908 
Ww. G. EENWOOD, 
Pres. & Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmonnt, P. Q. 
~~ AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
rivate Room System for Storage 
cnatine. PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A, 





WAREKOUSEMEN S 























INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 85 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms, 








A 
Div. 
Agency | ¥ — 


Air Express of Railway Express 


Aluminum Ladder Company..........__ 81 


American District Telegraph Co....... 18 


Automatic Transportation Co. 
Second Cover 


Baker-Raulang Company .......... 
Beech Aircraft Corp. .... 


Cc 
Carbon Dioxide Fire Protection Indus- 
Clark Industrial Truck Div. Clark Equip- 
Colson Corporation .. 


D 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ............ 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. ...... | 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. .. 


E 


Eaton Manufacturing Co. ... 
Electric Storage Battery Co. . 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. . 


7 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. ...... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills .... 


G 


Gair Company, Robert .. 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. . 
Gerstenslager Company 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. .... 


WER A I Bo eg 


114 











H 


Harborside Warehouse Co.... Back Cover 
Haslett Chute & Conveyor Co. .. _ 79 


K 


Kinnear Manufacturing Co. . . 


M 


Monarch Rubber Company ... 


N 


Newark Tidewater Terminals. ..Third Cover 
Nolan Company ................... 75 
North American Van Lines, Inc...... 63 


R 


Remington Rand, Inc. ..... 


Revolvator Company .. 


S 


Stevens Appliance Truck Co. .. 


Trans World Airline ... 


Truck-Man, Incorporated 


U 


United Van Lines, Inc. 


Y 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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Ports 
(Continued from page 69) 


bile distributors who make use of 
a portable ramp which is pushed 
against the carrier. Thus, cars 
may be driven directly from the 
boat into the warehouse, eliminat- 
ing the need for cranes or other 
heavy equipment. 

Long-range planning in the 
twin port area calls for unification 
of railroads. Such a master plan 
would speed cars to destination 
points and reduce costs to ship- 
pers. Also integrated into future 
blueprinting is Duluth’s plan to 
make Minnesota Point, which 
reaches seven miles into the lake 
and is now given over to dwelling 
property and recreational play- 
grounds, a backbone for slips and 
docks on the harbor side. The 
land, a natural breakwater, could 
be tracked for railroads. Riparian 
rights extend 2,000 ft. to the har- 
bor line, so dockage and pier space 
could greatly expand the harbor’s 
present facilities. 

The future of the Duluth-Su- 
perior area seems assured par- 
ticularly in view of its potentials 
for greater docking space and its 
projected waterline highway to 
augment its present harbor facili- 
ties. Duluth-Superior envisions 
the augmented foreign trade which 
a St. Lawrence passageway could 
bring, but, realistically sees an 
expanding future in the Minnesota 
range country’s utilization of low- 
grade taconite as a major bulk ex- 
port from the head-of-the-lakes 
harbor. 


This utility pick-up and hauling combination 
unit consists of a Mustang semi-trailer van 
and a GMC pick-up truck with bed removed 
and fifth wheel installed. Van's retractable 
landing gear permits shuttle operation. De- 
signed for pick-up trucks, the van is now 
being mass produced by the Texas Sheet 
Metal & Mfg. Co., Dallas. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 





NARROW IT DOWN TO Ni FWARK 


Port NEWARK is one of the most 
important elements of the Port of 
New York, and there you’ll find 
Newark Tidewater Terminal ... 
where the flood of commerce is busi- 
est in the world’s greatest seaport. 
There is every good reason for de- 
ciding upon “‘Newark” as your oper- 
ational base for metropolitan New 


York and the Atlantic seaboard. 


This great terminal offers you well 
rounded service and exceptional fa- 
cilities for the safe storage and eff- 
cient, economical handling of your 
bulk or packaged merchandise. Here 
are ample wharfage space and facili- 
ties for working large, sea-going 
ships. Well trained workmen, using 
modern mechanized equipment, as- 
sure safe and speedy handling. Build- 
ings are modern and insurance rates 


are low. 


We can help you solve your stor- 
age and distributional problems in 
this teeming industrial and commer- 
cial center. Write today, outlining 
your needs and requesting full infor- 


On€ OF ‘ XT 
a... mation about the comprehensive 
TIDEWATER Sie ‘ 
{| terminacs facilities and services we offer you. 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
PORT STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


J. A. LEHMAN, Vice-President & General Manager 
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